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“In evory man thoro is what may bo attacked.” 
Arabic Proverb, 


Theso studies appeared originally in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatio Society (1925-30), and I have to thank the 
Council of that Society, of which I have the honour to be a 
member, for permission io re-issue them. 

Whilst several have been reproduced practically as they 
first appeared in this journal, others have been entively 
rowritten and their titles changed. All of them have been 
rovisod in some way or other, 

Tho ground opened up by these studies is, for the greater 
part, virgin soil, and because of this I trust that their appear. 
anco in tho present more permanent form, will meet with the 
approval of both oriontalists and musicians, Whether any 
further series will bo issued deponds ontirely on the success 
of the present publication. 

To tho Carnegie Trust I have to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness in making me a Grantee, under the scheme for 
research work, which helped me to continue these studies, 

Henry GEORGE FARMER, 

Grasaow, 1930. 
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ЕККАТА 


For “ Nagy” read “ al-Muzalíar ”, 

For “ A-Shaqandi " read “ AlShaqundt , 

For “1901-1801 eontury ” read “written 
in 1301”, 

For “ Al-Shalahi” read “ AI-Shalähr ", 

Hor ©“ Bagriq ” read “ al-Bafrig ”, 

For “ Bapriq ” read “ al-Bapriq ”. 

For “ küilze ” read © uwitra ”, 

Delete “ meaningless ”, 

For “arghan ” read "рар", 

For “ Nagy” read « al-Mugullue ?, 


The Mediaeval Psaltery 
in the Orient 


The Mediaeval Psaltery in the Orient 


"Im... Tho Arabian Influence on Musical Theory, by 
IL, C Faürmor, ocours tho sonionoo— Tho Arabian gamın or 
zithor,? became tho European canon, whilst the lóuropean 
instrument known as the eschaquiel or exaquir was surely 
derived from tho Arabian mishgar or al-shagira То say thal 
the gānūn ‘beeama’ the canon, a name which Euclid gave to 
the monochord about 800 n.0., assigns a ralhor carly dato for 
Arabian influence, In tho second statement ‘surely’ sooms to 
suggest n moro philological guess, but the idea may bo worth 
investigating"—A, ТЇ, Fox Slrangways, Music and Letters, 
vi, 150, 

HATEVER the author of Zhe Music of Hindustan has 

to say about Oriental music, must have a certain 
interest if not authority, and, for that reason, his passing 
comments on two points raised by me, prompt mo to investigate 
the validity of his sirioturos. Whethor his first objection is 
a philological one, or whether it is musical, is not mado quite 
olenr. If it is the former, i.e. that my contention is incom- 
potent beoause tho Arabio word ganiin (Q4) is derived from. 
the Greek word kanón (кароу), then ono might as reasonably 
suggest that tho Greek word »dp0a did not “ becomo" tho 
Latin naphtha, bocause the anciont Semites had the word 


(Arabic 48) long before? If, however, the objection is 
directed against the instrument itself, it is ovident that we 
ought to inquire into tho preciso structure of the Greek 
instrument called the hanén, 

Tho kanön of the Greeks was a monochord, used as an 
acoustical instrument for the theoretical demonstration of 
string lengths, honco the title of ‚üuclid’s Kararour icavávos 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatfo Sociely, 1025, pt. і, p. (1. Publishod 
soparatoly by Harold Rooves, London, 

з Porhaps tho uso of (ho berm zitker, which is a modern descendant of the 
psallery, la likoly to bo misleading. It would havo boon bottor to have used 
the Medinoval namo of psaltery and T adopt this Inttor in proforenco, 

3 Stephani Thesaurus Graecae Linguao, Edit., 1810-18, 
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which, in all probability, is not his? (of Mr, Tox 
Strangways). Ptolemy calls the instrument the кари 
dppovurds, and it is Agured in Wallis’ edition of this writers 
Harmonies (Oxford, 1682), ii, xii, From this design? 
we sde that the Greok kanon was idontical with an instrament 
used by practical musicians, and known fo thom as tho 
pandoura, pandouros, or pandourion, Nikomachos, who was 
an Arab or Syrian by birth, speaks of the monochord, which, 
he says, the vulgar called the phandouros, and the Pythagorean 
theorists the kanön.® Julius Pollux says,‘ that this monochord 
was an Arabian invention, but that the trichord was called 
pandoura by tho Assyrians (? Syrians), ‘Chis pandoura is, 
of course, tho same name and instrument as the Arabian 
tunbir, We see, therofore, that tho Greek kanón was not n 
psaltery type, ie. an instrument with a string or strings 
stretched wholly across a sound-chost, but a pandoro type, 
ie. an instrument with a string or strings stretched partly 
across a sound-chest and partly ovor а neok, That the Middlo 
Ages knew of a monoohord-psaltery type, may be admitted, 
but this was not the canon, but the monochord, as we know 
from Guillaume de Machaut’s La Prise d’Alexandrie ond 
Li Temps Pasteur and Adenet’s Roman de Cléomades, where 
both instruments are distinctly mentioned, It is quito ovident, 
thoreforo, that thore was a wide diflorenco between tho 
monochord-pandore which the Greek mathematicians called 
the kanén, and the psaltory named by the Arabs the gánún, 


1 Revue des Htudes Grecques, xix, 318. 

2 Wo do nob urgo tho authontioity of tho dosign, but similar types ooour 
in Greek art, Seo Revue des Btudes Grecques, viil, 871, 

3 Nikomaohos, arnt, (Moibom), 8. ‘Théo Roinaoh says (Rev. der Kindes 
Grec., vii, 372) that this monochord was " apaloguo au rahab (? tabab) 
sotunl dos Arabos du Cairo”, ‘Tho passago is ropontod in Daromberg and 
Saglio, Dict, des antiq., ili (2), 1480, ‘Tho atatoment ls misleading, sinco this 
rabäb is a fint-ohested reboo or viol, 

4 Julius Pollux, iv, 60, 

* Tb is also attributed to the Egyptians, Phryglans, oto, Seo Athdnalos, 
iv, 194, Mart. Capella, ix, 924. Clom. Alox. 

$ Viollet le Duo, Dict. du Mobilier, ii, 201. 
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At the same time, it is fortunate that tho point has есл raised, 
since it has enabled us to properly discriminate between these 
two types, and also to emphasize a “rather early date for 
Arabian influence”, in the Julius Pollux reforenco, 

Babylonia-Assyria possessed tho psallery typo,’ and it 
was from this fount that other peoples borrowed it, Whether 
the Greeks possessed the psaltory is open to question. We 
certainly read of the psaltērion (iadraptov), but this 
appears to have been a genorio term applicd to any musical 
instrument played with the fingers.? On tho other hand, it 
is highly probable that tho epigoneion (érmiyoveto») was a 
psaltery. On tho whole, it is doubtful if tho psaliory was over 
popular with the Grecks, and certainly, Greek art had not 
preserved the slightest trace of its uso, Even in the Roman 
Empiro of the West, we havo no absoluto proof that tho 
psalterium was our psaltery.? Indeed, tho definitions of the 
Christian Fathers go rather to disprove their identity.! 

In the lato Middle Ages, the psallerium was probably a 
psaltery, yet it was quite distinct from tho canon, just as the 
canon was dissimilar [rom tho monochord,® as wo know from 
Guillaume de Machaut, Adenet, and Juan Ruiz m= 


“ Orgues, viclles, micanons, 
Rubebes et psalterions, 


. D D D E 


Et les frotinus, et monochorde, 
Qui А tous instrumens s'acordo.” 
La Prise d'Alexandrio, 


1 Maspero, Hist, anc, des peuples de Porient classique, iil, ALL, Mémoires 
de la ddtégation en Perse, lil, pl. xxiii, Engel, Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, figs. 6 and 9. 

2 Clomont of Aloxandria says that tho torm wee given to those instrumenta 
of Egyptian provonance, 

3 Cf. Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, v, 807. Mahillon, Ontaloguo . . . du 
Musde instrumental du conservatotre royal de Musique de Bruxelles, i, 807. 

4 St, Augustino, Patr, Lat, xxxvi, 071. 

5 Tho psalterium, canon, and medius canon aro rocognized na cisiiuot by 
Aegidius Zamoronsis (oa, 1270), Gerber, Scriptores, 11, 888, 
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“El salterio con ellos mas alio que la Mota. 
La vihuela de pénola con aquestos sota, 
Medio caño eb arpa con el rabé morisco, 
Entre ellos alegranza el galipo Francisco. 


А . ‹ D D È . ` 


Dulce caño entero sal con cl panderete, 
Con sonajas de azofar fasen dulce sonete,” 1 


It may have been, as others have suggested,? that it was the 
trapezoidal form of the psaltery that the Arabs introduced as 
the дтп, hence the term canon. At апу rate, there docs not 
seem io be much doubt in othor quarters, that the gänün 
became the canon. 

Yet, apart from the philological identity, and the 
unmistakable Arabesque floridity in the ornamontation of the 
Mediaeval psaltery, no direct evidence has yot been put forward 
to establish the Arabian origin of the canon, for, indeed, we 
have no published historical data concerning the Arabian 
psaltery.* In view of this, I offer the following material as 
a contribution towards the subject, 

1 Riaño, Notes on Early Spanish Musio, 120-80. For other versions seo 
that of Joan Ducamin (Toulouse, 1001) and Ribera, La musica de las 
cantigas, 88, 

а Tötıs, Mist. Mus., v, 163,165, Eney, Brit, xxii, 640, 

з rove, Dict, Aus, i, 730; iii 840-7. Sachs, Reallexikon der 
Musikinstrumente. Burke, Hist, Spain, ii, 881 (of. 384). Cf. Lovignno, Ёпсу, 
de la musique, iv, 1044, 

4 Even the compilers of tho copious and diffuse Encyclopedia of Islam 
give us but six lines on tho gain, and these concern the modern instrument 
ns described by Lane, Modern Egyptians, and F, Salvador Daniel, La 
musique arabe, For other modern reforonees seo tho following :— 

Engel, Desc, Cat, of the Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum, 208. Christianowitsch, Enguisso historique de la musique arabe, 
30, pl. iin Description de l'Egypte, état moderne, i, 883, Mahillon, Cat. Desc, 
«<. « du Musée Instrumental du Conserealoire royal de Musique, 1, 100-1, 
Brown, Musical Instruments and their Homes, 188, Cal. of the Crosby Brown 
Collection of Mus. Instruments, 11, 77. Delphin ot Guin, Notes sur la podsie 
el la musique arabes, 56. Mélanges de la faculid orientale (Boyrouth), vi, 27. 
Tavignac, Eney. de la musique,- v, 2788, 2927, 3020, 8072. Darwish 
Muhammad, Kitab Safa al-augät (A.H. 1828), 15, Hammorich, Das Musik- 
historische Museum zu Kopenhagen, 140, Stanley, Cat. of the Stearns 
Collection of Musical Instruments, 171. Pillaut, Le musde du Conservatoire 
National de Musique, ler Suppl, 60. Dalman, Paldstinisoher Diwan, xxvi. 
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Tho Arabs possessed the harp (wanaj, јат, sang, salbäg) 
and tho barbiton, psoltery, eio. (ma'üzif) [rom pre- 
Islamic or carly Islimio times, as well as the duleimer 
(sang gin? gantir) and tho nroh-Iuto (алей) Зь little lator, 
‘All of these were constructed with strings which gavo wholly, 
or partly, the “open notes”, ic. without the fingers being 
used for “stopping ” tho notes ns in tho lute (*id), pandoro 
(tunbür), and rebec (rabäb). 

Concerning the former instruments Al-Fürübi (d. 950) 
says in his Kitab al-müsigi 4 :— 

“ And ib is necessary that wo should now turn to tho mention 
of tho instruments in which tho ‘ open stringa ' are employed, 
and they aro those in which thoro is mado to every note, 
according to its siate, a solitary string, liko tho тау 
(sing, mi'zaf, mizafa) and tho gundjj (sing. вазу)” 

What were tho ma'üzif? ho Arabio loxicographors say 
that thoy wero instruments “which you play (lit, ‘beat’, 
daraba) upon (? with a plootrum) as in tho lute and pandoro ”. 
It may be assumed, however, that tho resomblance refers Lo 
the method of playing, but nob necossarily to the form or 
structure, because tho ugo of the torm by the Bant Mûsi, 
Al-Fürübi, and Ibn Zaila,? vathor preoludos this Inttor, Al- 
Laith ibn Маш. (8th cont.) says thal the mézaf (or/and 

ас ане 

1 Al-Mas'ndi, Prairies dior, vili, 01, "lad аб јата (Caio odil, 1887), 
ii 170, Al-Tirmidht, il, 93. Aghàni, x, 101, Маја «ат, 290-7. 
Al-Tibrizt, Shak ai-qaga ti, 140. 

2 Ibn Sind, Дау (India Office MS.), fol, 173, loro the Instrument ік 
enlled gel gal (el and cH in Pocock, 100 and 280, Dodlofan 


Library), Al-Jfusain ibn Zeila (Brit, Mus, Or. 2901, fol, 290 v.) has 


сай‏ الصيى 
“a According to tho Af а/йф at lam tho ghalo td was Invented in tho your‏ 
by Hakim ibn Ahwas al-Sugbdt, called Xhulaie Ihn Akhwas by Al‏ 912 
Püräbi (Zab, Cant, 43), and Ibn аА уаз by Saft al-Din ‘Abd al-Mu'min‏ 
(Sharafyya).‏ 

4 Kosegarten, Liber cantilenarum, 110, of. 77, 

© Al-Mashrig, xvi, 454, 

$ Ibn Zuila, Brit, Mus, MY., Or, 2301, fol, 285. 
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mizafa) has “many strings”. Al-Mufarizi (12th cont.) 
specifies the mi'zaf ав “a sort of funbür mado by the people 
of Al-Yaman”, whilst the mi‘zafa is mentioned in tho 
Mafátih al-*ulüm (10th cont.) as “ а stringed instrument of 
tho people of Al-Tráq ”. From tho way that the ma‘azif aro 
defined by Al-Färäbi, it is tolerably clear that tho term 
includes the barbiton (? mi'zaf) and/or psaltery (? таја), 
both having “ open strings” stretched across tho surface of 
the instrument.t 

Ibn Sinä (d. 1037) says in the Shifa ? alter defining the 
lute (barbat) and pandore (funbür) t— 

“ And of those (instruments) possessed of strings upon which 
one plays without frots, thore are different kinds, Some of 
them have strings stretched across the surface of tho 
instrument such as the shahrüdh, and tho dhiv’l-‘ang@’, and tho 
khujısta® Others have strings stretched, not aoross the 
surface of the instrument, but upon a space . . . like the 
sanj and the saltag ( galbáq)." 

His disciple, Al-Husain ibn Zaila (d. 1048), has a’ similar 
passage in his Kitab al-kafı f? l-müsigi 4 — 

“ And of those (instruments) possessed of strings without 
frets to determine tho places (pitch) of the notes, but whose 
difference between tho places (pitoh) is in the length or short- 
ness of the string itself, as in the sanj and tho shahrüd, or in 
the length or shortness of the string and tho similarity of the 
bridges (ата!) and the supports (@ mida) as in the ‘angd’,” 

In spite of these several references to instrumonts with 
“open strings ”, and especially to the “ Chinese sang ” (sang 
sint),® which is distinctly described as an instrument that “ you 


1 Kosogniten, Lib, Qant., 46, tanslates ma'äzif by phorminges, and on 
рр. 77 and 110 by nabha, 

2 Ibn Sind, as above. 

° It is written thus in the India Offleo MS,, but in tho Bodlolan Pocook, 
109, there are no points, whilst the word is omitted in Pocock, 260. 

4 Ibn Zaila, Bri, Mus. MS., Or. 2301, fol, 285. 

5 Yet the Ohinoso evidontly borrowed it, since they call thoir duloimor tho 
yang-km (" foreign lem "). 
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play on with benting-rods (maldrig),” 11.0, a duleimer, we do 
not find any specific mention of tho psallery, which is the samo 
instrument practically, savo Ihab ib was played by tho Angers 
or plectra (madarzb) instead of by beating-rods, 

What the ‘апу? was wo can only surmiso, ‘fhe word 
suggests n “long necked ” instrument, perhaps something liko 
tho Norwegian langleik, On the other hand, it may have been 
a psaltery puro and simple. Wo know from tho Syrino 
loxicographera of tho tenth contury, that the trapezoidal 
psaltery was known to tho Arabs. 

The famous Al-Fürübi is oredited with the type known as 
the gänün, Tho statement is made by Ibn Khallikin (d. 1282), 
who says: “Ib is stated that the instrument called tho 
qünün wos Al-Fürübr's invention, and that ho waa the fireb 
who mounted it in its present form," ? The namo is not 
mentioned in Al-Fürüb?s Xüüb al-mäsigi, although tho 
type of instrument was probably included under ma'äzif 
Nor is the qünün mentioned by Ibn Sinä ох Al-IInsain ibn 
Zeile, 

The word does not oven occur, as the namo of a musical 
instrument, in the Syrino loxicons of tho ninth-tenth contury. 
Tere, howover, a psaltory ін dopiotod by Bar Bahlul (/l. 003) 
under tho heading githoro (=cithara), n gonorio term for 
“stringed instruments”, as in Mediaeval Latin.) (оғо 
stood for quite a number of stringed instrumenta, and among 
them, according to tho running Arabic commentary in these 
lexicons, were the татаў, shanj (f), panj, rabil, ‘td, barbat, 
mizhar, (unbür, githära, mi'zafa, and mizqf, At tho snme time, 
the Syriac torm githoro evidently stood for a spoeifio instrument, 
since Bar Bahlul depiots æ trapezoidal psaltery of ten strings 


1 Ibn Zaila, fol, 286 v. 

2 Ihn Khallikän, Biog, Dict, ili, 800, 

з Cassiodorus anys: “ "'onsibtlia aunt chordarum fila, aub arto rollpata, 
quao amodo ploctro porcussa mulcont murium delootabllitor sonsum ; In 
quibus aunt species olthararam divorsarunt? Pair, Дай, xx, 1200, Soo 
also Tsidgro, Pair. Dat, Ixxxil, 107 Ы 
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under this heading. This is perhaps tho carliest clus for tho 
name zither (= githoro, cithara) altached to an instrument 
of this kind, and its history from this date up to the timo when 
there appears an instrument called the züher in Germany, 
would make an intoresting contribution to the history of 
musical instruments.? But to return to tho ganún, 

In the Thousand and One Nights, the gũmũn is introduced 
into tho Tale of ‘AR ibn Bakkar and Shams al-Nahär,? which 
is one of the oldest tales, ascribed by Mardrus, to the tenth 
century. 1 In the Tale of King ‘Umar ibn Nu'män and his Son, 
tho instrument is called tho günün mis (Egyptian ganin),® 
and perhaps we have here n clue to the home of the particular 
type of psaltery represonted by tho gündn, and attributed do 
Al-Fárábi, as wo have soon, Certainly tho psaltery as 
exemplified in the Syrian githoro, was a ton-stringed instrument 
strung singly, whilst the new gándn, as we seo it in Spain 
in the thirteenth-fourtconth century, has many more strings, 
and is strung trichordally.? 

The name gänün was clearly derived from tho Greek. By 
the tenth century, owing to Arabic translations from the 
Greck, Syriac, and Porsian a considerable foreign nomon- 
clature had been adopted by the Arabs in their sciences and 
arts. So far as music is concerned, this loaning was, on tho 
whole, quito spasmodic. In musical instruments wo find tho 
tunbür (pandoro) being occasionally called the kinndr, kinndra 
(= Yao), the тавар (robec, viol) may have beon known as 
the lür, Ma (= Ара), the murabba‘ (Mat-ohestod guitar) 
was named the gilára, gisdra, qithdra, Айта (= n0dpa), 
and so wo may assume that about tho same time tho psaltery, 


1 Payno Smith, hes. бут, 8618, 

2 Cf, Riomann, Diet, Mus, (Engl, edit.) sub“ Zilhor ", 

3 Alf laila wa {айа (Mucnaghton cdit.), 160th night. 

4 Mardrus, Le livre des mille nuits el une nuil. 

5 Alf laila wa laila, 40th night. К 

* Tho thoorists Euolid and Plolomy, who both oxporimonted with a 
xav, bolonged to Egypt, 

? Ribora, op. oit, 
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whatever iis carlior Arabic namo was, became tho gini 
(= карз), because it expressed the canon or rule of tho 
Cirooks, a system which AlJiribi was anxious that tho 
Arabs should adopt. Probably this is what (bn Khallikän 
meant whon ho said that Al-Märäbt was “the first who 
mounted ib in ils present, form ” 

Al-Shaqghdi (d. 1231) mentions the gant among the chief 
instruments of Al-Andalus, This author was an Andalusian 
Arab, whose risäla in praise of his nativo land, was freely 
used by Al-Maqqari, He tolls us that Seville was a centro Lor 
the manufacture of musical instruments, in which ib did a 
considerable export trado, Among tho instruments mentioned 
aro the Khiyal (1), tho kirrî; (2), tho “ad, tho rifa, the rabüb, 
tho qdnün, the minis (?), tho Anmmira, tho ghindür(t), tho 
zuldmi, the shagira, tho nüra, and tho bag! Ton Rughd, 
better known as Averroes, paid a similar tribute to the 
musical roputation of Soville concerning instruments. Lb ів 
not improbable that some of the Arabian musical instruments 
that came “swarming into Europo through tho port of 
Spain ",* camo from Sovillo. 

Strange to say, tho ginin docs not appear bo bo included 
in tho lengthy troatiso ofthe—Lwellth—thirteonth-contury ® 
on tho legality of musio and musical instruments, entitled 
tho Kitab al-iimntà! wa’l-intifa’, which is in tho National Library 
at Madrid,‘ nor in tho list of instruments extracted from this 
work by Casiri," although Do Gayangoa anys: “ According to 
Al-Shalithi (= Kitab al-tmea') this (gündn) is the Persian name 
for a species of dulcimer, harp, or snekbut, the strings of which, 
from filly lo sixty in number, rest upon bridges, and aro 
touched with both hands, without making uso of any 
pleotrum or bow.” ® 


1 Al-Magqui, Analectes, ii, 143-4. 

2 Rowbothnm, Mist, Mus., Hi, 512. 

з Cf, Casiri, 100. oitu and Doronbourg's Cataloguo, p. 613. 

* Robles, — No. 608. 

5 Casiri, Bibl, Hsour,, i, 527. 

* Al-Magqart, Mohammedan Dynasties in EE 1, 306-0, Cf, Golua, 
Lexicon, and Moninaki, Uhescurus, вир 5 attin." 
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The famous musical theorist, Safi al-Din “Abd al-Mu’min 
(d, 1294), who was in the service of the last khalif of Baghdad, 
was the inventor of a rectangular psaltery called the nuzha 
(aay). A design of the muzha is given in this author's 
Kıtäb alradwar, or, at least, in some copies, notably thoso in 
the Bodleian Library, Horo is a design from that in tho 
Mash MS. 591. Thirty-two pegs (maläwi) are shown on the 
left sido of the instrument, which control thirty-two strings 
of various lengths stretched across the belly of tho instrument 
between the double lines. 


E 
SIDE ОР 
THE PEGS. 
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Tra, 1, 


In the Kanz al-tuhaf, a Persian troatiso on music dating 
from the fourteenth century," wo got a full desoription of both 
the gánin and nuzha, as woll og designs. Tho ganún is 
trapezoidal, and the author directs that it should be mado of 
the wood of the vine or plum-trec, Its length on tho lower 
side (janib al-thagil “ bass end”) was 81 cm, (= 8 badast),? 
and on the shorter sido (jänib al-hadd = “ treble end") 
40'5 om, (= 1} badast), whilst the length of obliquo side whore 

* Riou, Suppl, Pers, MSS, in the Brit. Museum, 15, suya that tho dato, in 
a chronogram, may be road as 1816, 1365, or 1302. Cf. Clómont Huart in 
Lavignac’s псу de la musique, v, 3071. 


2 I uso the following scalo, A digit (angught) = 2:26 om., an open digit 
(angush? kushäda) = 675 om., and a span (badast) = 27 om, 
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the tuning pogs (maläwi) wore fixed, was 74:25 om, (77 2 badust 
and 3 angusht изда), Ib was strung with sixly-four strings 
(awiār), trichordally, i.e, every (2) threo abringr being timed Lo 
ono note. Joro is the design from tho Kans al-tuhaf.® Prom 
this wo seo (if ib is correct) that tho instrument differed in 
construction from tho modern specimens, Hirst the biidgo 
(zämila) is shown in conformity with tho toxt, on tho side of 
tho pega, i.o. on the obliquo side, Nowadays, this bridge is at 
the opposito side, and stands on that part of tho belly (wajh == 
surface), which is covered with parchment, a fenturo not 
mentioned in the above treatiso, Further, tho shape doos not 
ортоо with other figures of tho inslinmont found in MSS, 
nor with modern spocimens, In tho latter, if tho bags ond 
js at the bottom, then the obliquo sido and the pegs 
are on tho left. 


BRIDON AND 
Pica Winx, 





Tia. 2, 


The nuzha, says tho author of tho Kanz al-tuhaf, waa Uwico 
tho size of tho qnin, and he directs that it should bo mado of 
red willow, shah-wood, boxwood, or cypress. Its dimensions 
were 74:25 om, (= 2 badast and 3 angught Айда) by 64 ет, 
(=2 badast), and tho thickness of tho sound-chest 27 cm, 
(== 4 angught kushäda)® Tho belly was mado, liko that of tho 
luto (id), of very thin wood. One hundred and eight strings 
were mounted on the instrument altogether, and were disposed 
thus: cighty-ono strings woro stretched across the whole 


1 Kanz al-tuhaf, Brit, Mus, MS., Or, 2301, fol, 204, 

a "ho MS, dates hom 1002-04. 

A ‘This looks ав though ít should bo d angught (= 0 em.) an In “Abd 
al-Qädir ibn Ghaibl, Yot tho aboro dimenslon oceurg m tho Paris copy of 
the Kans altuhaf, 
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body of the instrument, and were arranged trichordally, 
ie, every three strings gave the same noto. Between those 
strings twenty-seven singlo strings of diflerent longths woro 
placed, and these wore the treblo strings. The nuzha was 
played horizontally, both hands being used, the side of tha 
pegs being on tho left! Here is the nuzha ns dolincated in 


the Kanz al-tuhaf. 


BRIDON 
SIDE, 


PEG 
SIDE, 





The eminent virtuoso ‘Abd al-Qüdir ibn Ghaibi (d. 1485) 
describes the gäntn in his Jamu‘ al-alhan fi ‘üm al-másigi, 
written in 1418, a holograph of which is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library? This instrument, which, in another trentise 
Ibn Ghaibi attributes to Plato, is desoribed as trapezoidal, 
with a sound-chest 9 em, (== 4 angught) deep. Wo aro not 
informed of the number of strings, save that thoy wore strung 
trichordally as above, and that thoy wero made of twisted 
copper, The instrument gave the same scalo, says this author, 
as tho harp (chang), and as this latter had twenty-four strings, 
the gänün must have had seventy-two. Sometimes, ho says, 
the musicians who “ combined theory and practico ”, i.e, who 
could play in the rule of the “ Systematists” with eighteen 
notes within the octave, used thirty-five strings on the harp, 
which would mean 105 strings on the йй. 

Another instrument of the psaltery type was the mughni 
(854). Its form, according to ‘Abd al-Qádir ibn Ghaibi, 
was that of a board. ‘It had twenty-four strings, every second 


1 Kanz al-tuhaf, fol. 203 v. 
2 Bodleian MS., No. 1842, fol, 78. Cf. Lavignao's Encyclopédie de la 
musique, v, 2078, 
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string giving the octavo of the preceding string. ууй 
Chelobi (d. ca. 1679), who writes it might (gê 9), says 
that it is лоб mentioned in tho Süznüma ol Nihüni Chelehi, 
but that the instrument was in tho form of a gánda, and that 
it was invented in Magnosia, whore it was still popular in 
his day, as well as in Aidin, and Tîra. Evidently the modern 
тийїї of Georgia is a similar type of instrumont? Yol tho 
instrument known by this name in tho thirtoonth contury, and 
even in tho fourteonth, can scarcely bo classed as a psaltory 
strictly speaking, as Dr, Curt Sachs has dono in his admirable 
Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente? Tho mughni described in 
the Kanz al-tuhaf as being invonted by Safi al-Din ‘Abd 
nl-Mu'min, was “a combination of the rubäb, gänan, and 
ameha”. Ib had a largo convex sound-cheat (Kise) liko the 
rubäb, with a wide, flat neck (desta) liko a narrow пиг, 
whilst tho strings wore arrangod as in tho gántn, во ав to pass 
over a diagonally placed bridge or nut (zämilu) on tho nook! 
Thero wore thirty-nine strings, but we aro not told whether 
any of tho strings wore fingered, Probably thoy woro not, 
and tho instrumont would appear bo belong to the typo with 
a convox sound-chost, that gave tho “ open notes " only, which 
wo havo tormod barbitons, ‘Cho design in tho Капа al-tulef 
beara this out. 

A Turkish author named Ahmad Uglu Shukrulläh, who 
lived under Muräd IT (1421-51) says concoming tho auzha, 
that thoro woro cighty-ono strings, tuned trichordally, 
giving twonty-soven notos,® In tho Maghrib, according to 
Ibn Khaldün (d, 1400), tho qëänün was rectangular, but 
probably tho term murabba‘ was but loosoly used, and most 
likely tho instrument was really a trapezoid,® 


1 Evliya Efondi, Narrative of Pravels, 1 (2), 238; and tho toxt lu tho 
SiyAhat-nama, 

2 Curt Sacha, op, oit, 268, 

* Thid, 201, 4 Кана al-tukaf, fol. 204 y, вод, 

5 Quoted by Yokta Boy, Lavignno’s Kncy, de la musique, v, 3018, 

* Ihn Khaldün, Prolegomena, ii, 302, Dolphin ot Cuin, in their Notes 
sur la poésie et la musique arabes, 57, quoto a nativo authority for the atato- 
mont that tho qai was introduoed into Algeria in tho ninoloonth contury | 
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The names of two famous Eastern уйл} players have boon 
handed down to us—Shams al-Din al-Dahmán (d. 1321) who 
was also famed as а poet, and Khwaja ‘Abdallih Marwärid 
(d. sixteenth century) who invented tho “shake” on the 
gintind 

By the fourteenth century the gänün was woll established 
in Western Europe,? as the Latin canon and medius canon,® 
the Spanish caño entero and medio caño,* the French canon 
and micanon,5 the German Kanûn and melakanén, canale and 
medicinale, the Italian canone and mezzo canone,” and the 
Scandinavian (Livonian) Kanala, The namo and instru- 
ment probably came through Arab Spain, and not from 
the East by means of the Crusades, as Tétis and Tlipkins 
believed. 


3 Babar nûma (edit, Bovoridgo), i, 278. 

2 Soo the typical Atabıan gång» in tho painting of Wilholm von Iferlo 
(Moreck, Die Musik in der Malerei, pl, i), and Orengun’s Lrionfo della 
Mo» le (Lacroix, Les arts au moyen (ge, Naumann, History of Musto, 11, 320). 

3 Aegidius Zamorenals (ca. 1270), Gerbort, Scriptores, 11, 388, 

4 Juan Ruiz (ca. 1330). Sco Riaño, Notes on Marly Spanish, Muste, 190. 

5 Guillamno de Machant (fonrteenth oonlury), 

* Der Minne Regel, са, 1404, Soo Samm. d, Inter. Musikgessel,, xiv, 

1 Tr, de Barbarmo, Reggimento e costumi di donne, P, Н, fii, 70. 

з Fétis, Hist, Mus, v, 169. Grove, Dict, Mus, 1, 780. 
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The Origin of the Eschaquiel 


“In. . . Lhe Arabian Influence on Musical Pheary, by 
Н, O. Farmer, occura tho sontonee— "ho Europoan insirumont 
known as the eschaguiel . . , was swoly dorivod from tho 
Arabian mishgar ov al-shagira, . . , ‘Smoly’ Rooms to suggest 
a moro philological guess, but tho idea may bo worth invosti- 
gating.” —A. IL Fox Strangways, Musio and Letters, vi, 100, 


SAID that “The Turopean instrument known as 

the eschaguiel or exaquir was suroly dorivod from. tho 
Arabian mishgar ( )شق‎ or al-shagira” (s ААЙ, Mi. Fox 
Strangways says that my “suroly " “scoms to suggest n 
mere philological guess”. Опо might reply by pointing out 
that much good philological work is based on guesswork 
at the start. Indoed, the key to the Babylonian-Assyrian 
cuneiform вогіру originated in a guess, IIowover, Mr. Fox 
Strangways has a saving clause which tells us that my 
idea “may be worth investigating”, and for that reason L lake 
pleasure in pushing the inquiry a litle further. 

Tho circumstance which has given rise lo the commont 
above, is an article by Dr, W. U, Grattan Mood entitled 
“Tho Eschequier Virginal: An English Invention ”, in which 
the earliest references to this instrument in Western Europa 
from Guillaume de Machaut (1360) to Molinot (fifteenth 
century) aro summarized." Wo are told that “its English 
origin is placed boyond any question” by the fact that 
Guillaume de Machaut desaibes il ns the esohaquier 
d'Englelere. Since this is the solitary reference to the 
eschaguier d'Engletere, I fail to seo that this js sufficienti 
authority for Dr. Flood stating, “ Thus, in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, Fronch writers acemed to tako it for 
granted that the musical instrument called Eschequior or 
Chequer was an English invention,” 


1 Musio and Letters, April, 1026, 
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The only other evidence submitted for the English claim 
is based on the fact that in 1371 Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, had a minstrel who played on tho escheguier. Says 
Dr. Guattan Flood : “ Doubtless this minstrel was an English- 
man, for, in 1375, Philip had an English harper called Walter, 
who was also proficiont on the Rote.” Yet, why assume that 
the player of the eschequier was an Englishman merely because 
the player on the harp and rote was English ? 

The meaning of the phrase eschaquier d’Engletere is éxplicablo 
from De Machaut himself, This author also montions the 
cors sarrazinois, the cornet d’Allemainge, cte., but we do not 
refer the origin or invention of the horn and cornet to the 
Saracens or Germans on that account! On the contrary we 
merely recognize that these names refer to distinctive models 
of the horn and cornet used by these people. And so, whon 
we read of the exohaquier Ф Engletere we can only assume that 
the English possessod a particular type of this instrument. 

The various forms of the name of this instrument 
(apparently a type of virginal)? cschagquier, exquaguiel, 
eschequier, echiqwer, exaquir, chekkers, appear Lo carry strong 
features of Ifispano-Arabian origin, To me, they recalled a 
certain instrument called al-shagira, mentioned by an Arabic 
author named ÁlShaqandi. It is not a “mero philological 
guess ”, because, aftor all, there aro such things as philological 
laws which onable us to formulate certain criteria belonging 
to'the same type, from which we can safely goneralize, 
The forms given above aro philologically identical with the 
Spanish azabeba (= Arabic al-shabbába).? and axaquega (= al- 
shagiga). The fact that the English word was ohekkers 
would seem to show that the Arabio article al (= the phonetic 
esh), which we find in the Spanish and French names, has been 
properly dispensed with. 


1 Grattan Flood, loo, oit , Galpin, Old English Instruments of Musie, 121, 
атт. Inter. Миз, Gesel, xiv, 485, Sachs, Real-Lewikon der Musik. 


inatrumente, всу, 
2 The shabbüba was a fluto.» This was another of tho Arabio namos 


adopted by Southorn Europe. 


^ MMPERIA 
fe \ 
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In the work of Al-Shaqandi (d. 1231), already quoted, wo 
read: “Al-shagha and al-nüra (t а-та) aro mazümm," ! 
the former having a “beguiling sound”, and the latter m 
“ yery delicate ono ”? Muzämir (sing. mizmär) was the torm 
generally used for the “ wood-wind ”, but apparently it was 
also applied to “ atuinged instruments ”.2 In the Кййб alimtia‘ 
wa'T-intifa" (thirteenth. century) an authority is quoted who 
says: “Tho mizndr is a stringod instrument of ancient 
origin amongst us. It is confounded with tho mizmär whioh 
is the nay (flute or oboe).” 4 T6 is probable, therefore, that this 
shagiva was a '' stringed instrament ”. That it may be equated 
with the above European names is confirmed by oleatly 
defined laws of phonetic change. Yet, oven if it is allowed 
that my argument above has somo validity, Y admit that it 
does not prove that tho Arabs know of tho principle of tho 
virginal, but only that the shagira was a “stringod 
instrument", and that the word oquates with exaquer, oto. 
For that reason it will be necessary to seek for evidence that 
the Arabs had knowledge of a keyboard as in tho virginal. 
^in the Greek Orthodox College al Bairüt, and at tho 
St, Sophia Library at Constantinople, thoro ахо MSS, 
attributed to a certain Mürisfus on organ construction. ‘The 
Baixtié MSS, date from tho twelfth contury,? although wo car 
definitely trace the works themselves to tho tenti century,” 
and probably to the early ninth century,® Ibn АЫ Ugaibi‘a 
(d. 1270) tells us of two eminent twelfth contury conslrugtors 
of organs.’ Indeed, the organ was known to tho Arabs, 


2 T uso tho pluzal instead of tho dual horo. 

2 Al-Maqqari, Analectes, 11, 148, 

* Do Gayangos, Al-Maqqari's Mohummedan Dynasties, 1,900, — M igmtr wa 
psalterium in one of the oldest Arabio versions of Panlm ol, 

4 Madrid, Bibl, Nac,, No, 003. 

5 Seo Dozy and Engolmann, Glossaire des mols Espagnols et Portugais 
dérives de l'Arabe, Intro, 

° Al-Maskrig, ix, 18-28. 

т Al-Filwist, 270. 

2 Al-Jühlz (Cairo edit,), 188, 148. * 

? Ibn Abî Ujoibi'a, dí, 165, 103. 
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Persians, and Syrians from the early ninth century onwards 
Although in the Müristus MSS. it is sliders and not keys 
(levers) that are described, yet the key system was known to 
them as early as the ninth century, as will be demonstrated 
presently. Meanwhile, the description of tho portative organ 
by “Abd al-Qädir ibn Ghaibi in 1414, is quite that of an 
up-to-date instrument.? 

“The organ (urghanun) is much used by the Franks. It 
is constructed of pipes arranged in a row. Behind them are 
arranged bellows from which the wind goes into the pipes . . , 
And with the left hand they move the bellows, and with the 
fingers of the right hand they play. And the notes are in its 
pipes, and to every pipe there is a ‘pallet’ (lit. ‘ screen ’) 
in the form of a... (1)... , which, when pressed down, 
opens a passage (into the pipe) and its voice is heard." * 

That the principle of a plucked instrument with a keyboard, 
as in the virginal, might have been known to the Arabs in the 
ninth-twelfth century, there are reliable grounds for believing. 
Pleetra were already used for their panlteries and beating-rods 
for their duloimors, and as they knew of tho keyboard system 
in the organ, all that was necessary was a combination of the 
two. There is a MS. of the twelfth contury at the college of 
the Greek Orthodox Church at Bairüt, writton by the 
Banú Misa in the ninth century, entitled Al-Gat Mali tuzammir 
binafsihá (“The Instrument which Plays by Itself”) which 
gives some interesting information on this point. 

The text of this MS, has been printed in the Мозли,“ 
and a complete translation is given in my Organ of the Ancients 
From Eastern Sources. From it wo вов an “ automatic organ ” 
furnished with a keyboard, although, being an automatic 
contrivance, the keys were not adapted for the fingers. 

1 Soo anthorities quoted in my “ Byzantine Musical Instruments in tho 
Ninth Century ”, in the JRAS,, Pt. TT, 1025, p. 304 (1). 

* For full details of tho organ from Arabio sources soo my book, The 
Organ of the Ancients from Eastern. Sources (Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic), 


3 Ibn Ghaibi, Bodleian MS., No. 1842, fol. 78, m 
+ Al-Maghriq, xvi, 444-58. м. ы 
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The keys (bl) woro moved by a cylinder (és) 
supplied with teoth (las), and this cylinder, whon 


turned, moved the keys according to the specific arrangement 
` of the teoth, as in the modern barrel-organ.t 

The same principle could have been adapted to the 
psaltery, that is to say, that instead of the keys controlling 
“ pallets ” or wind valves, they would move “ jacks *” which 
plucked strings. Indeed, the Bantı Mûsî even constructed 
images whose arms were made to move mechanically as 
though they were playing stringed instruments. Tho Bani 
Müsä say :— 

“ And according to this same mothod (that already described 
in the organ), it is sometimes proper that we should make an 
image which plays (lit. ‘beats’) on the luto (*üd) or on 
instruments of strings like the тайа... . And the contrivance 
in all this is like the contrivance of the organ (zamr), so that 
every ono note of the strings corresponds with overy nolo of 
the organ.” ? 

6 is therefore tolerably olear that the Arabs know of the 
keyboard prineiple of the eschaquiel-virginal in the ninth 
twelfth century. „J Further, some of tho writings of the Bant 
Miüsü were known to tho Andalusian Arabs, and some were 
even translated into Latin (Ziber trium fratum) by Gerard of 
Cromona, and their Alat illati tuzammir bingfsiha may have 
been one of thom, It was this knowledge, plus what Mr. Fox 
Strangways is pleased to call “a mero philologienl guess ”, 
that prompted mo to suggest among my "clues" for tho 
Arabian influence, that * the Muropenn instrument known 
as tho eschaguiel or exaquír was suroly derived from tho 
Arabian mishgar ох al-shagira ". 


1 Professor M. Collangetios, who aupplicd a noto to tho toxt, vonaniveil this 
instrument vo bo similar to the ono described by Kirchor in his Afueurgia 
Universalis, ii, 944 (Iron. xxii), but tho prineiplo of tho wind su pply in tho 
Band Misi instrument was different from that of tho Inttor instrument, 

2 AL Maghriq, xvi, 454, 
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PELE enrliost reference to an organ in Arabic litoraburo 
is contained in the Kidd al-siydsa, that is, if we acoopt 
the document ab its face ynluo, which says that ib was 
translated by Yühann& ibn Вад (d. 815) from tho Grook 
via Syriac. Although this book “does nob appear to be 
mentioned in Arabio literature carlior than Ibn Khakdün 
(d. 1406), yet we know that it was translated from the Arabic 
into Latin by John of Spain (o, 1135), and again by Philip of 
Tripoli (c. 1248), a, version reflected in the Secretum Seoretorum 
of Roger Bacon, whilst a Hobrow vorsion from tho Arabio 
was mado by Judah al-Hariai (f. 1190-1218). 

Full historical and critical details of this work may be 
found in Mr. Robert Steclo’s edition of Roger Bacon’s 
Secretum Secretorum, and in Professor Lynn “Chomdiko's 
History of Magio and Experimental Science. ‘Tho Arabic 
text has поб yet beon published, so that tho passago dealing 
with tho so-called “Horn of Alexander ” (n hydraulis) is 
worth quoting together with a design of the instrument, 

Mr, Stcolo says - No Latin MS, is known in which thoro 
is a figure of the horn, with tho exception of that in Holkham 
Hall, in the borders of which an entiroly fanciful instrument 
is depietod ". Professor Thorndike points out, however, 
that a figure may bo found in a Munich MS, (25740, fol, 08v.).* 
Achillini, in the 1501 and 1516 oditions of the Seoretum 
Secrelorum, gives a woodeut of a horn, which is cortainly 
chimorical. The idea was borrowed by Kircher in his 
Ars magna (1040), and in his PAonurgia nova (1674)4 Tho 
. Holkham Hall design, which has been reproduced in the Ino- 
simile issued by tho Roxburgho Club, turns out to be nob 
so “ontirely fanciful” as Mr, Steelo suggests, Clearly, 


1 Stoolo, op. olf, Iviii. 

2 Thorndike, op. oit,, 11, 205, ° p, 140, * p 132, 
^ 5 The Treatise of Walter de Milsmela , . , el De Nacratia Secratorum 
Aristotelis, 1913, pl. 151, 
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the artist had some substantial authority for his conception 
of the “Horn of Alexander” as an organ, with blowers 
manipulating diagonal bellows to wind the instrument. 

The text of the Кийй es according to two MSS, 
in si British Museum runs ~ 


ES التي‎ M lato XS وجب ان‎ 
NS аЗ مفرغة“‎ Tas MU 
احتجت الى انذار جيم بلادك 6 الاجناد‎ У 
ا‎ (ce او‎ SP AT 
rose ent lg وصو‎ Judi SU 


Translation 

у * And it is necessary that there should bo with thee the 
instrument which Y&yastayüs (Thásipús and Thästiyüsin ' D ’) 
invented for warning (peoplo)3 And it is a pneumatic instzu- 
ment used for various purposes, because it enables you to 
warn all your country, and preparo tho troops the same 
day for advancing or retiring, or any other purpose necessary 
ma mighty army. And its sound will be hoard sixty miles.’ 

1 Or. 3118, fol. 62y-53 (onllod © O”), and Or. 0421, fol. 09 (called * D ”), 

2 MS, “D” begin yes 


3 1" has ote d and same 


4 4 O” has de > уда == "tonufying", Sea the Latm vorsion of Bacon, 
42 da mn" D", agroos with tho Hobow pan 3 “ hydiaulio (1) 
instruments ”, Seo tho Hobrow toxt in JRAS,, 1007. 

* D has pg, 


5 In“ O” after tH tho massage runs ei) al 


7 3 omittedin“ D", 


* Roger Bacon has ad nocendum, which Stoolo suggests is a mistake for 
advocandum, ns in tho Holkham Hall MS, 
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From Brit. Mus. Or. 81181 


Tere we have a kydıaulis of a similar typo to that described 
and delinealed in tho Mürisjus MS. entitled I" Construction 
of the Instrument which Müristus Invented, Lhe Sound of 
which Travels Sisty Miles” مورسطس)‎ SAXA الق‎ У عمل‎ 
ملا‎ Oc yo ad) and to tho specifications of Hein and 
Vitruvius. 

The design shows tho énfunibulum inversum of Vitruvius 
(= Horón mviyeds, Mürisius лый) sot within tho ar(o)a 
ot Vitruvius (=Tlerón Bwploros, Müristus I). On onch 

1 By tho com Losy of Lho Чгивіоов of tho British Musoum, 


2 Al.Mashrig, ix, 21, 
з Both tho Arabs and Syrians hkonod this arfoje to an“ ovon " (tanntir). 
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side of the top of the «r(c)& are cylindrical bellows (Vitr. 
modiolus, Herón тоё, Müristus (23.5 55). 

The “ invention ” of this instrument is ascribed above to 
a certain Yayastaytis, or Thäsitüs, or Thistiyús, Can these 
forms be scribal errors for Müristus, Mürtus, or Miristus, 
or vice versa?2 In the latter forms the person intended is 
evidently Ameristos, the brother of Stésichoros, for whom 
the Commentary of Proklos on Euklid is quoted Baron 
Carra de Vaux has argued that the names might be malforma- 
tions of Aristos, the friend to whom Philón dedicated his 
works. At the same time, whilst theories are “in the air”, 
why should it not be hazarded that these names are soribal 
slips for Ktésibios, to whom the Aydraulis is more usually 
ascribed. 
/ Another account of a mediaeval organ in the Oriont comos 
from Chinese sources. In 1926 the Rev, А. C. Moule gavo 
details of an organ in China in the thirteenth century, although 
M. Maurice Courant had brought it to our notice in 1913 
(Lavignac’s Encyclopédie de la musique, i, 161).5 However, 
it was not until the Rey, A, C. Moule’s article, A Western 
Organ in Mediaeval China (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1926) appeared that wo got definito partioulars, Throo 
documents of the fourteenth contury (the Yan shih, the Cho 
kéng lu, and the Wang chung wen kung [ch' йат] cht) were given 
(text and translation), to which the Rev, Canon T, W. Galpin 
added an oxplanatory artiele—Some notes on the original Jorm 
and source of the Hsing lung Shéng. 


1 Theso “ Grook bellows” aro called заці bollows in the Arabio version of 
Philón's Pneumatics, Since g. رو‎ and d 3.) aro much miko in apposranco, 


one may be a copyist’s error Tor tho othor. 

2 Al-Fihrist, 270, Ibn al-Qify, 322, Abü'l-Fida, 156, 

з Pape, Wörterbuch, av, Lam indebted for this “ oluo ” to Professor 
D, S. Margoliouths 

4 Revue des Bíudes Grecques, xxi, 838-40, Notices el Exiralis des MSS., 
xxxviil, 20, 38. Journal Asialique, sor. x1, Tomo x, 450. 

$ The Rev. А. C. Мошо had mentioned tho instaument in 1008 | 
(Journal of the Ohina R,A.8.), bub without knowing what it was. 
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Tho Faan shih describes an organ called tho Asing lung 
shéng. Т owes its origin in China to an organ '* presented by 
the Muslim kingdoms in Chung-t'ung (1260-1264). ‘Tho 
original Muslim instrument, wo nro told, “ produced sounds 
but no scale”! ‘The Imperial Yünn Musio Office, howovor, 
“after examining the notes and scales, and distributing tho 
high and low notes properly, added to and changed the 
instrument.” The Wang chung wen kung ohi says that tho 
instrument was “ an offering from tho lands of tho wert ”, and 
that tho Emperor Khubilii (a kinsman of Hülägü tho ruler 
of the Muslim kingdoms in tho West) himself “ added improve- 
ments to it”, In the fourteenth century, tho Asing lung chéng 
had ninoty pipes in six ranks of fiftoon cach, 

All this is of the highest interest to orientalists and historians, 
for, as Canon Galpin says, tho documents brought forward 
raise some interesting questions as to (1) the country or place 
or its origin, (2) the form of its reeds, and (3) tho scale ropro- 
sented by its fifteen notes. 

Wheoro did it come from? Tho Yilan shih says from tho 
“ Muslim kingdoms”, and the Wang chung wên kung chi anys 
the “ Lands of tho Мові”, Mr. Moule kindly informs us that 
whilst the phrase Msi yù stood for " Arabia”, it would bo 
moro generally truo to say that ib meant tho “Tanda of 
tho Wost”, io, “ the greater part ol Western Asin,” If, na 
we may suppose, lfülügü, presented this organ to Khubilii, 
it is probable that it came from Syria, as wo shall see, ПАДА 
held Damascus and Aloppo, the home of the Muslim organ, in 
1200-1, 77 

I havo already givon a gue of roferences to tho organ 
from Arabic literatura? / Tho Muslim peoples clearly got 
their organ from Byzantium. In Syria tho Arabs would havo 
come in contact with tho pneumalio organ from tho days of 


1 Tho Rov, A. O. Moulo informs mo that in Chineso tho samo word 
із usod for tho notea of (ho soalo ав for tho kinds of sound. Tn viow of 
this, it is possiblo that tho word scales abovo might bo sounds, 

3 Soo ante p. 22-3. 
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the conquest (636), but probably it was not until tho Syro- 
Arabian school of translators began to work on some of tho 
ancient Greek treatises (especially those on organ construction) 
that the Muslim mechanicians began to produce the instru- 
ment for the Khalifate court and nobility, “Wo may bo suro 
that tho hydraulis made its appearance ih this way, secing 
that it had long passed out of kon in both tho Kast and 
"West! Indeed, it is highly probable that tho hydraulis was 
reintroduced into the Orient by the Muslims after its dis- 
appearance for three centuries, But this opens a question 
for later discussion. ade 

As early as Yühannä ibn. Ba (d. 815), who translated a 
pseudo-Aristotelian work known as tho Kıläb al-siyäsa, we 
read of the hydraulis, as will bo seen from tho preceding 
account, In the Kita al-aghäni there is a story about 
Princess "Ulayya (d. 826), Khalif Al-Ma'mún (818-88) and 
an organ ارغن)‎ written .ارعن‎ From this timo onwards 
to the date of the hsing lung shéng, we have a goodly number 
of references to and descriptions of organs from Arabio 
Bounces. 

As for the construction of tho instruments, we know from 
the Arabio versions of the Pneumatics of Philón, tho Mechames 
of Herdn, the Automatic Flute-Player of Archimedes and 
Apollonios of Perga, the Flue-Pipe Organ and the Reed-Pipe 
Organ of Müristus, and the treatise about 7ле Instrument 
which Plays by Itself by the Bani Misi, that tho Muslims 
were fairly conversant with these questions of mechanics, 
hydraulics, and pneumatics in the ninth-tenth century. 

Canon Galpin says concerning the origin of the hsing lung 
shéng, that there “is every reason to believe that it came 
from Baghdäd”, It may be so. But tho evidence of the 
organ presented by Härün to Charlemagne is worthless, 
since there is no earlier authority for the story than the novel 

1 "There is no mention of or evidence for tho Aydrauhs in tho West after 
Apollinaris Sidonius (c. 483), and in the East afterIsnaa of Antioch (jf. 450) 


and the Talmud (с. 600), 
2 Aghäni, ix, 9б, 
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of Madame de Genlis ontitled Les Chevaliers du Cygne. Ono 
can scarcely believo that tho organ presented by tho Muslim 
kingdoms was an “antique”, Is it not moro likely to have 
been specially constructed? We read of two organ 
constructors in the iwollth century in Syrin—Abü'l-Majd 
(d, 1180), who was in the servico of the Zangids al Damasona, 
and Abit Zakariyyä, one of tho aciontials attached to Baladin'a 
suite, Concerning Ihe latter we aro told that “he made for 
Ibn akNaqgüsh many instruments of a composite nature, 
which he derived from engineering . . . and ho constructed 
an organ, and sought by artful contrivance the playing of ib "A 
Othor types of instruments which wore designed to sound 
by hydraulic action wore constructed by Badi al-Zamün 
al-Agjurlibi (d. 1139-40), and Вай al-Zamän al-Jnvaxt 
(о. 1205). The former was in the sorvice of tho Saljtq sultan 
and Khalil Al-Mustarghid, and tho lattor sorvod the "Urtaqids.? 
In the ksing tung «пд, Canon Galpin suggests that tho 
two bellows, whioh wore raised and depressed altornataly, 
forced tho wind inlo a roservoir or wind-chost. “ If so,” ho 
soys, “il anticipates the Muropean invention as applied io 
the organ.” Yol wo have this clearly desoribed and delineated 
in tho Arabio Miria(us treatises on the organ, which date from 
the ninth-tonth century.” Anothor Гомо of tho Asing lung 
shéng in its original form, says Canon Galpin, was " that 
it was a reed organ and nob tho usual flue-pine organ, preceding 
by at least two conturios the reputed invention of the road- 
organ by Traxdorf , , . in 1460”, Yol wo havo seon that tho 
Muslims possessed both the teed-pipe and tho fluc-pine organ 
in the Müris(us treatises, 


1 Ihn Abt Ugatbi'a, H, 165, 103. 

2 Зоо Der Zelm, 1018, p. 65, and Archip für die geschichte dor maturwiasen- 
achaften und der technik, vili, 140, Cohoimral Profossor 16, Wiodomann of 
Erlangon, my distinguishod co-worker in tho fold of rosoaroh into Arabian 
musionl maf tors, has donit with tho wholo xengo of thia aubjoot. 

з AL Maghiiq, іх, 23 вод. 

* Al-Pihriet, 270, «M кын organ = g. A. A oe, Fluepipe 


organ = dà 3l o. 
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Canon Galpin suggests that tho scale of the instrument in 
its original form was a scale of “one-third tones", Such 
a scale had no existence with the Muslims, This mistaken 
notion originated with Villoteau,+ and has beon repeated by 
many writers. ‘The real scale to which Canon Galpin rofers 
is that which proceeds by two limmas and a сотта. It was 
not “brought to perfection under arin”, and it was not 
“ expounded” by ‘Ali of Isfahän. Although its origin may 
be traced in the junbür al-khurasani scale given by Al-Fürübi 
(d. 950), it was not systematized until the time of Safi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Mu'min (d. 1294),2 The propor reading of this scale 
may be found in Land's Récherches sun histoire de la gamme 
arabe, $ 9, and Helmholtz’ Sensations of Tone (third Eng. 
ed., p. 517), 

From Arabic sources (ninth-tenth century) wo know 
of two organ scales, and these lead us to believe that a diatonic 
scale was used.? The Bani Misi (ninth century) give a scale 
which is described by the [reis of the lute, and can therefore 
be identified as follows 4 ;— 

Notes, Y, G. a (bb b. o d o f. g. 
Cents, 0, 204, 408, (498). 612. 702. 906, 1110, 1200. 1404, 

In the Bairüt MS. of tho Múrispus treatise on tho pneumatio 
organ tho dosign shows the pipos marked with tho following 
phonetic notation. Prior to tho Systemalist School of Sali 
al-Din the only author who uses this notation is Ibn Zoila 
(d. 1048), and if the Múrispus notation coincides with that 
of Ibn Zaila, the scheme would bo as follows © :— 


1 Del Bat Aciuel de l'Art musical en Egypte: In Description de l Bgyple, 
Etat Mod., Tomo I (fol. odit.), p. 618 el seg, ОЁ, Land, Héeherches sur 
l'histoire de la gamme arabe, 

2 British Museum MS., Or. 136, fols, 8v-5, 

3 Ibn Zoila, Safi al-Din, Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1485), and tho author of tho 
Muhammad ibn Muräd MS, (Brit. Mus., Or. 2361, fol, 108, v. seg.) show a 
diatonic systom for tho “ wood-wind ” instruments, 

4 Al-Mashrig, xvi, 407. 

$ An alternative noto to b (612). 

* British Museum MS., Or, 2361, fol. 226, 
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\=A. =й . beh 
о =B а = FE, doo 
ج‎ = ОЁ. 3G. b-.d 
» =D, zen eA 


As Roman letters appear on the organ pipes in Mediaeval 
Latin MSS., and they reprosent the notes emitted by tho 
pipes, it naturally occurred to the present writer that tho 
Arabic letters on tho organ pipes in the Arabic Mūrispus MSS, 
given above, also represented the actual notes of the piper. 
This opinion I expressed in my LIisloricul Facts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence (pp, 104-5), althongh T withdrew 
it on the page devoted to errata. 

Tt is now fairly certain, however, that this notation was 
intended for tho clucidation of the text, as I have pointed 
out in ту Oigan of the Ancients г From Jasiern Sources 


(p. 72). 
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A North African Folk Instrument 


** Nena tho Comb of {ho snint a group of ohildron , . . ін collected round 
a white-haired nogro with eheoka covered with scars, Ло singa in a and 
broken voloo, whioh ean scarcoly ho heard, acoompanying Ihe song on 
a sort of square guitar, a gimbri.. Strango and woird ік the offeat of this 
primitivo melody, rhythmed under tho burning sim, in the great plains 
of mystorious Africa, whore no Furopcan has over penotratod, Absorbad 
in his own thoughts, tho old ohild of the dark continent will oveon for 
hours togothor his plaintivo molody, muttering this aamo sac noto, thia 
unvarying atrain, esenping like a sigh from his thick, pale, colourless Hips." 
G, Монтялвп, Amang the Moora, p. Ў, 
MONG the folk instruments of music in North Africa 
the primitive lute, guitar, or pandore known as the 
n А , 
gunb'i (6.48) or gunib (6 2X3) Blands facile prineeps,! 
Look where you will from Egypt io Morocco, from the 
Mediterranean to tho southern confines of the Südün, 
and you will find this instrument in some form or other, 
although its name may have slight variation.? 1b is essentially 
an instrument of the people, and is but rately found in tho 
hands of the professional musician of the town orchestra 
(ribáat а-о), who usually confines his attention to the mora 
refined ‘id (lute), та (mandoline), or (wunbür (pandore) ? 
among tho stringed matruments whose strings aro plucked. 
All and sundry among the people at largo who are impolled to 
try their hand at music, take up the gunbri or gunibri—the 
noisy youth, the whining beggar, tho strolling minalrol, the 
industrious workman, tho respectable morchant, and the 
Jagir of the religious fraternity (zéwiya)—ench thinking him- 
self an adept ns a performer, 


1 Tn their various shapos tho gunbri and guaiór? may bo tormed lutoa, 
pandores, or guitars, 

2 Tho порто cambreh, or chalam (halam), is idontionl with tho Arabic 
gunbri, 

3 The [unbür is but rarely used nowadays. 
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The ancestry of the gunbr? is clearly traceable, although its 
etymological significance may escapo us. The identical typo, 
replete with tuning-rings and tabs? (and also with the tuning 
pogs which succeeded thom), as well as with tho neck passing 
into the sound-chest (Lo be explainod later), may be found in 
the art vomains ol Ancient Egypt, both in pictorial design 
and in actual specimens.* 

The earliest reference to the gunbri is made by Ibn Ва в 
(d. 1877). Ie describes the court music of the sultán of 
Malli in the Western Südün, and among the instruments of 
music he specifies gamábir بر(‎ lê) mado of gold and 
silver? MM. Defrémery and Sanguinetti, the editors of 
Ibn Варқа, say that the singular is doubtless gunbara” 
(ie. gunbur@). On the other hand, the loxicographers 
and special authorities say that the singular is ушп, 
with gunibit as a diminutivo, tho plural being ganäbir.t 
Strange to say, not one of the lator chroniclors of the Western 
Südàn mention these instruments, although others ато 
frequently spoken of,5 

The otymology given abovo is open to question, A Moor 
of my acquaintance informs me that gunbri is moroly а 
debased form of gunäw? or упйий ($ US = of the педтоов”), 


1 "ho systom of tho inning-rings and (aba is oxplainod bolow, but it is 
intorosting Lo noto tho porslstonco of this primitive mothod in spito of the 
oxístonce of tho род system. von whon the latter ia found in tho modern 
instrument, tho tabs survive ns an adornmont (800 Nos. 3 and 4) and ns n 
means by which tho instrument is hung up, 

2 Soo Sachs, Die musikinst umeme des Alten Ägyptens, p. 51, ob soq, 
wd tafolix, Wilkinson, J. Œ., Mannes and Customs of the Ancient Bgyntians 
(1837), it, 208, c вод. figs, 188, 187, 188, 101, 

3 Voyages d'Ibn Batoulah, wad. pm Dofrómory ot Sanguinotti (Paris, 
1863-8), iv, 400, j 

4 Boothor, Dict, Prangais. Arabe (1804); Bolkassom bon Badira, Petit 
Diet. Arabe-Prangais (1882); Dolphin ot Quin, Notes sur la potsio el la 
musique arabes (1880), p, 60. Bonussior, Dict, practique Arabe-Frangats 


(1887) writes (С. * using spooially tho Us instoad of tho 3, and 


giving tho regular fominino plural ol. 
* Parikh al-südàn, Tarikh al-fattash, and Ladhbirat alenisyan, 
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Ab a casual glemeo there would appear lo bo вото 
justification for this derivation, as tho instrument is n gronb 
favourite with the negroes. Furthor, I find that Höst, in his 
Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes (1787) calls tho gunbri 
the kilära Мпйша کنا‎ ELS == “the negro guitar”) 
Christianowitsch thought that tho instrument was intro- 
duced into Algeria from Morocco and cortainly tho 
latter country has beon in closer touch with tho nogroes of 
the Südän than tho formor. Morocco appears to have held 
the gumibri in greater ostoom than Algeria, Ioro tho 
instrument is often well-mado, and frequently finely painted 
or carved with oriental designs. 

It is highly probable that tho instrument was inkon over 
by the Arabs of North Africa in general [rom tho oldor 
inhabitants, It is scarcoly possible to oxamino the oxamples 
given without recognizing the instrument of Ancient Egypt. 
Yot when the Arabs camo to North Africa in tho late sovonth 
century, they actually possessed a far better instrument of this 
type in the (unbür, and this probably explains why tho moro 
primitivo gunbré and дий? of the older inhabilanis became 
relegated to the folk, 

MM. Delphin and Guin say that tho gunb is the largor 
instrument used by the negroes, whilst tho gunibri is the 
smaller type of the Arabs and Moors, "ho gunbri has n largo 
oblong square or boal-shapod sound-chest (makhzina) of wood, 
the face (шаў) of which, known to us ns tho “ holly ”, is covered 


Hist, op, olb,, p. 202, Kinawi is gortainly ан old as Yügüt (id. 1220). 
Seo his Mu'jam al-buldan, iv, 807 [whoio, howovor, it 18 raid to he tho namo 
of a Berber tribo], 

= Christianowitach, Heguisse historique de la musique arabe (1869), р. 01. 
Tho atotemont has hoon ropontod by Ronano! in Lavignao's Bncyclopddia 
de la musique, v, 2030, 

? Dolphin o6 Guin, op. ait., pp. 60-1, Rouanet, op. oit, would make tho 
distinolion rogional, Lo, the pundit in tho south especially in tho Sdn, 
‚and tho gunib>7 in tho north. Moaken only walten (тиб and attaehos thia 
namo {0 the smaller instrument, Seo his Zutroduetion fo the «rubic of Morocco 
(1801), and his Inter work ke Moors (1002), 
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with skin, honce the faco is often called tho uda. At the lower 
end of the face there is a sound-hole about 4 em. in diameter. 
This skin is fastened to the sound-chest eithor by glue, nails, 
or by leathern thongs which aro threaded to the edgo and laced 
around the back. The neck (yad = “hand”, or ‘ung = 
“ neck ”) is cylindrical and has no finger-board, In the more 
primitive types the upper extromity of the neck is quite plain, 
savo perhaps for tho addition of a motal forrule, In better 
types, however, a scroll or ornamental hoad called the garmida 
is added. This is generally bent backward," Perhaps the 
distinctive feature of the 11027 type is the comprehensive 
use to which the neck is pul. Bosides serving as a neck proper, 
is passes into the sound-chest, being so close to the belly as to 
actually raise it, where it might bo termed the bass-bar, and 
reaches as far as tho sound-hole, Tis end, which shows itself 
at this sound-hole, is fashioned like a fork with two or three 
prongs, and serves tho purpose of tail-pins to which the strings 
are fastened, This fork is called the mastara, 

The strings (awlär, sing. watar) are generally three in number, 
although occasionally four or bwo are used, They are made of 
gut (sometimes horsohair) and are tied by a loop at the fork 
(maslara), from whence they pass over a high bridge (kursi, 
himir)? up the neck whore thoy aro fastoned at various 
places by means of tuning-1ings of loather, as thoro aro no 
tuning-pegs. Those places (mawädi', sing. тазі") are 
determined by tho accordalura, tho iuning-rings having 
tabs attached which enable tho porformor to shift these rings 
when tuning, Tho instrument given hy lost in 1787 had the 





following accordata == | which probably 


sounded an octave lower? It is usually played with the 


1 In tho design in Host, fab. axxi, tho nook is bont forward. 

2 In Egypt tho namo kws? is givon to the tal-pioca of tho Zunbär, whilst 
the biidgo is called tho faqa (** hose“), Of, the Марії torm hunár 
{" donkoy ”), 

з For other aghomos of «ccordatura воо Rounnot, ор, oita, p. v, 2030, 
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thumb and fingers and nob with a plectrum, tho music 
being of the simplest character. 

A particular point of interest about the gunl»? is the custom 
of decorating the instrument, Usually of plain and somewhat 
primitive structure in itself, tho neck and sound-chest ara 
generally adorned, Shells and metal ornaments aro often 
attached to the lattor, whilst tho former is furnished with a 
curious assortment of shells, teeth, bells, coins, chains, tassels, 
ribbons, ete., dangling from it, Many of these adornments aro 
looked upon by their owners as charms, and the cowrio shell 
especially brings “ good luck" to women.* "Tho gunbri is 
rather a cumbersome instrument bo handlo, and for that 
reason ib is usually supported by moans of a strap or cord 
which passes round the neck of the pluyor, 

No negro féte would be considered completo without tho 
gunbr?, Whether it bo the popular “ morry-making ” or tho 
sennce (hafra) of the fagirs ( Jugari’), the gunbi? will bo found, 
striving bo make its low notos heard nbovo tho din of tho Inrgo 
metal castagnets (garägib) and the noisy drum (jabl, дамара) 
which maintain tho rhythm. When there is no drum, whioh 
is frequently the caso away from the féles, the gunbr3 playor 
improvises his own rhythmic accompaniment by beating tho 
skin of the gundri with his hand, 

The gunibii, which is tho instrument preferred by the 
Arabs and Moors, has a much smallor sound-chest, with a 
relatively longer nook, and is actually a primitivo typo of 
tunbir, Where in the gunbri the sound-chest is either bonte 
shaped or oblong-squaro, and made of wood, in the gunibri 
it is generally ponz-shaped, ovoid, ох homisphorical, and made 


1 Yor вото typical mume avo Archives Marocaines, ii, 101, and Rowanst, 
loo, cit, 

2 “Cho iuro of display is, however, nt (ho root of tho custom. Just as the 
professional musiolan of the city likes to possess «n instrument richly inlaid 
with mothor-of-poarl and choico woods, with exquisito onrvings nnd molal 
work, so tho mondicant nogro minstiol yonrna for his fi rippory and 
gornishinga. 

2 Beo Archives Marocaines, viil, 126, and Delphin of Guin, op. eit., p. GI, 
Dardaba == dabdaba, Lyon, loc, cit., writos gubdaba (ef. 10х1), 
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of wood, Lortoise-shell, cocoa-nut shell, gourd, and oven motal. 
Tt has a skin belly, and tho neck passes into the sound-chest 
in the samo way as in the gunbr Tho belly is gonorally 
pierced by a number of small sound-holes in addition to tho 
large sound-hole at the lower extremity. Somo of those are 
mero pin-holes, but they aro invariably arranged symmetrically 
either singly or in twos, threes, or fours, often as part of a 
decorative scheme. 

Unlike the gunbrü, however, the head of the gunibri is 
furnished with tuning-pegs, which are cone-shaped,? 
cylindrical 3 or flat like those of our violin.! These aro not 
always fixed in a peg-box (as in Nos. 2 and 6), but pierce the 
neck diagonally from the front or back, Very raroly is tho 
gunibri found with a “nut ".5 In its stead a piece of gut or 
leathor is tied round both strings and neck, 

In spite of some of the primitive appurtenances, however, 
some excellently fashioned specimens of the gunibri aro 
produced, with carefully selected woods which aro highly 
polished and finished. Most of them have tho scroll and neck 
embellished with incised or fluted rings, sometimes painted 
in colours,* Many have the sound-chest carved in arabesquo,? 
although painting the belly is more common,® In tho latter 
practice, the smaller sound-holes are used to imitate tho 
Tfispano-Moorish “ rosettes ” (nuwwärdt) that are found in the 
lute, mandoline, and rebec. Flowers, animals, and pious 
Inseriptions are the usual subjects that attract tho artist's 
fancy in pigment decoration, 

The уш is usually mounted with two strings, although 
three are occasionally found. ‘They aro tuned a fifth apart 


1 In somo specimons the neck passes completely through (ho sound-chest. 
3 Seo No. 4 below, 

2 Seo Nos, 3 and б botow. 

+ Soo Nos, 2 nnd 6 bolow. 

* ‘Tho oxamplo givon by Chvistianowilsch has a “ nut ”, 

* Boe No. 0 bolow. 

7 Soo No, 410, New York, 

$ Soe No, 2 below, 
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gonorally, ‘This is the custom of the amatours of the Lowns, 
but elsowhero the tuning doponds on the neods and tho ability 
of the performer, Although tho strings are invariably plucked 
by thumb and fingers, the plectrum has oeoasional 1180, 
especially in Morocco, where it still carries (ho medinoval 
Andalusian Arabic namo of saffé‘a.t 

In spite of tho popularity of tho tambourines (ar? duff, 
bandi», darbüka, qguwwül? and ta'rija), drums (jabl, Jabila, 
and gas'a), flutes (gasba,t juwäg), reed-pipe (ghaita),® and bag- 
pipe (zwkra), the gunibrz has moro deeply implanted itsolf 
into the affections of the folk. To us Westerners this is almost 
inexplicable. What means this dull, hollow, meaningless 
noto that results whon wo strike n gunibri string in these 
cold climes of ours? Nothing! And wo aro amazed indead 
that it could convey aught else to othors. Yet hearkon to 
this same 1007007 in an Arab dewwär (village) or Moorish 
gahwa (café) at 30° N. Lat, when tho “belly” of tho 
instrument is taut, and the string is crisp, and then ono 
begins to approhend, Listen to thal plaintive voice of tho 
singer, that perpetual cadence of tho gunibri that haunts it, 
and that equally persistent yet seemingly alion. rhythmical 
sequence of the tambourine, and you may enter tho spiritual 
world of these Semitos and leol tho dolights that this musio 
brings to them, If not, you will at lensb understand that to 
them this poor “ bladder and string ” ns tho guvilrt has beon 
called, with its instrumental congener, can bring an inefluble 
јоу, at once a soothing penoo and dolirious frenzy, even though 
it leaves you unmoved, 

Tho specimens of these instruments which aro givon horo- 


1 Soo Soybold’s Glossarium Latino Arabieum (oloventh contury) sub + 
“© Pleotrum ”, Of. Archives Marocaines, vill, 189, уулого iL is writlon anf. 

3 Called far in Algoria, 

3 Омей gullal in Algoria, 

4 Tho Maghribi vocalization of gagaba. 

* Also callod ghaife and ghita. 

* Donussior writos zugra, and Lyon (4 N«iiative of Pravels in North А, frien, 
p. 234) has zukkrä. Of, Villotoan (Deso, de PFigypte, diat morla 1,076), where 
it is written айдата, 
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with aro selcoted from my own collestion—gunibris from 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, a gunbri (rom the Western 
Südän, and a cambreh from Senegambia, T have also indiented 
where similar or other specimens are io be found in public 
collections! 


1 Now York  Culalogue of the Orosby Brown Collection of Musical 
Instruments (Now York, 1004-5). Michigan == Catalogue of the Stearns 
Collection of Musical Instruments (Michigan, 1018). Brussels = Catalogue 
descriptiv el analytique du Musée instrumental du conservaloire royal de 
Musique (Gand, 1893-1912). Copenhagen = Das Musik-historische Museum 
du Kopenhagen (Coponhagon, 1011). Paris = Le Musée du Conservatoire 
National de Musique. Catalogue descr. et raisonné (Paris, 1884) Supplo- 
ments (Paris, 1804, 1809, and 1903). 
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Gunibris. 


Cambreh. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ‘TLE PLATE 
No. 1, Cambich from Sonogambia.—Boat-shaped round ohost of raughiy 
finished wood, Cylindrical neck of cano ornamontod with fueised Vandyko 
pattorn, and tho ond surmonntod by a motal ring, Skin belly fnstened to tho 
sound-ohost by moans of neatly plaited loathorn thongs which aro strotehod 
aoross tho back. "Ivo strings of horso-hair aro allaohotl to tho fork nagara), 
and, passing ovor a high brídgo, avo fastonod, nof (o Cuníng-poge, but to 
tuning-rings with tabs, which aro ticd round the neck, 
en. 
Totutlongth , $ B 
Length of sound-chost . O05 
Width of sound-chest Q0 765 
Dopth of sound-chost 65 


Sco New York, Nos, 473 and 475, "This spocimon, whioh ів a lineal 
descondant of tho Ancient Egyptian nefer, is found among the moro primitivo 
nogro aud nogroid peoples, Soo Ankeımanm, Die africanischen Musik- 
Instrumente. In tho cambreh and qunibrs, wo not unfroquontly яоо tho basa. 
bar threading tho bolly as in tho Anciont Egyptian instrument, 


No. 2, Gunibri from Moroeco.—Ovold sound-chost of Lorlolso-sholl, 
Cylindrical nook of wood, рамой groon, with floral dosigns in blaok, yollow, 
and red. Skin bolly, fastonod (o tho sound-ohost with gluo, painted dark 
rod, with floral dosigne in white, blue, yollow, and light rod, Hight amall 
sound-holos in tho bolly. Tho nook passos through tho gound-ohont oom. 
pletely, and tho lower extremity boing pointod, whoro it projecta through 
tho ohost, ів used as a Lail-pin for tho strings (missing) to bo ttinohed Lo. 
At tho uppor extromity tho strings mo fastonod (o two tuning-pegs whioh 
work in a pog-box. 

em, 
"о longth ,—  . . 50 
Longth of gountl-ohost — . 13 
Width of sound-ohest . 10 
"Depth of sound-ohosl 8 


Soo New York, Nos. 400, 406, 408, and 1324, Brussels, Мов, 308 and 200. 
Copenhagen, No. KET. 


Мо, 3, Gunibi from Algoria.—Ovokl sqund-vhost of  tortoiso-aholl, 
Cylindrical nook of wood, ornsmonted with inoisod ringe. Skin bolly fnstonod 
at tho baok with tautly drawn string. Sovon sound-holos, Ineluding tho ono 
mt tho base, Tivo strings of gut aro atlached to the fork, which, pansing ovor 
a high bridgo, rro fastonod Lo two pogs fu (ho neck. (No pog-box,} 

em. 
Total longih , . . 55 
Length of sound-vhost . 20 
Width of sound-ehest > Mä 
Depth of sound-ohost (08 
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No. 4, билі from Algoria-—Torr-shapcd sonnd-ohogé of wood, roughly 
finished, and inseribed on tho back in black ink—Aoly لله‎ |. Skin holly 


fastenod with string and gluo to tho sound-chost, Cylindeloal nook of wood, 
omnamonted with inelsed rings and insoribod in black ink on tho baok— 


4 ul el, eto. No sound-holes other than tho ono at tho bnso. 
Two strings (missing) avo fastonod as in No. З. (One tuning-pog missing.) 


em, 
Total longih . $ . 53 
Length of sound-ohest — . 22:5 
Width of sound-chost . 85 
Dopth of sound-chost Q 0065 


No. 5, Gunibri from Wunisia.—Penr-shapod sound-ohost of polished wood. 
Cylindrical neok of polishod wood ornamontod with inoisod rings. Skin 
bolly fastonod to the sonnd-ohest asin No. 4, Five sound-holes inoluding tho 
ono at the baso, Two strings (missing) avo fustonod as in No, 3, (Ono tuning- 
pog missing.) 

en, 
Total longth . . 02 
Length of sound-chost — . 26 
Width of sound-chost . 116 
Dopth of sound-ohost 086 


Soo New York, Nos. 416 (throo stringa), 410, and £20, all from Egypt, 
and with tho bollios painted. Paris, Nos, 848 and 810, ато also painted. 


No, 0, Gunibi? fiom Algoria.—Penv-shaped. sound-chost, slightly waisted, 
of wood. Cylindrical neck of wood, tho uppor portion of whioh is dolachablo, 
ao ns to allow it to bo moro convoniently curriad, "ін nook is ornamontod 
with incisod and (uned rings, which are oolourod bluo, groon, and red, 
Skin belly fastened па in No. 4, ‘Two gut strings aro wttachod as in No, 2. 
Thore are no sound-hales othor than tho ono at tho baso, 


ст, 
Yotellongth . . (79 
Length of sound-chost — . 31 
Width of sound-ohest ‚ 12 
Depth of sound-ohost 08865 


Anothor portable dovice ia to mako a groove in tho back of tho nook, 
which sorvos ns а caso for (ho fifo called tho juwig. 

Seo tho instrument given in the Catalogue of Musical Instruments... the 
Property of Henry Boddington (Manchestor, 1888), fig. 85. 

For a gourd sound-chost зов New York, Nos, 413, 1322, and 3488, 
Michigan, No. 1191. For a oocon-nub sound-chost зов New York, No. 404, 
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Мо, 7, Gunn? from tho Wostorn Süd&n.—Oblong squara mound.ehost. 
of wood, covered with leather and oloth, which aro fastened with square. 
headed iron nails. "Ivo rows of aowrio aholis ornament tho aides. Cylindrical 
neck of wood, from tho top of which hang silkon and leathorn tassols, 
trinklots, chains, cowrio sholls, and coins. A atrap passos from tho head Lo 
tho foot of tho instrument so (hat the minstrel ean aling tho instrument ovor 
his neck or shoulder. Skin holly fastoned to tho sound-oliost wilh brasa 
taoka, No sound-holes in tho chest other than tho ano at tho baso: "тоо 
strings of gut aro atlachod as in No. 1. 

ст, 
Total longth . " , 85 
Lengih of sound-ohost — , 38:5 
Width of sound-chost . 105 
Dopth of sound-chost е 12 


Seo New York, No. 1320. Michigan, Nos. 1188 and 1180, Tor a boste 
shapod sound-ohost вов Höst, op. oit. 


Ninth Century Musical 
Instruments 


Ninth Century Musical Instruments 


n Anü'r-QAstr. "Unamarnäı [WN 'AnpApbAH| IBN KnunnApnn 
le. 820-912], And (ma grandfather] Khuudädhhbih war a Magian who 
turned Muslim at the persuasion of the Burmakida. ДЪ. Qulin lieenma 
Director of tho Posts and tho Intelligence Dopartmont in the Provinco 
of йа Ajamĩ (Al-Jabal), And he wns ' boon companion’ of Al-Mu‘tunld 
and was intimato with him, And his books ато; On Liberal Hducation 
in Music; The Gencrality of the Genealogies of the Persiana and tho [Arab] 
Immigants; The Routes and Kingdoms; On Cookery: On Hntatatn- 
ment and Musical Instruments; On Wine; On Setting Stas; and 
On Boon Companions and Assoctates.,"—AL-PIHRISU (Ал, 088), р, 140, 


N an article written in 1926 on “Byzantine Musical 
Instruments in the Ninth Century "! f mentioned that 

one of the carlicst extant accounts in Arabic of the musical 
instruments of the Arabs and their neighbours is contained 
m an oration delivered by Ton Khurdädhbih before 
Al-Mu'tamid (870-93) ‘The narration appears in tho 
Murüj al-dhahab of Al-Mas'üdi (d. c. 956), Both of these 
writers were competent, to some extent, to deal with tho 
question in ils general aspect, and for that reason the recital 
has an added interest. Ibn Khurdidhbih had been taught 
music by the famous Tshñq al-Mausili (767-800), who was 
his father’s personal friend. By his books,2 and by other 
means, some historical details of music and musicians were 
preserved, and thoy have been cited by later wrilers, Somo 
of this information has, however, been challenged more than 
once by the author of tho Xdüb al-aghint, who consures 
Ibn Khurdüdhbih for his mere conjectures, and for making 
statoments without sufficient authority. Yet il may be 
presumed that the details given hy Al-Mas'üdi on tho 
authority of Ibn Khuxdüdhbih may be trusted. ‘Tho former, 
who had tho highest opinion of the latter," woukl acarcoly 

1 JRAS, 1020, p. 209 ot seq. 

2 ALAghónt, i, 10; v, 8; vi, 16; viii, 13, 140, 102. 

з AlAghüni, 1x, 58; xix, 188; xxi, 249. Tor дола seo Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, vi, Prófaco. 

^ Tt is only fait to any that Ton Khwdāghbih ía Romotimes quoted nt 


second hand in this work, 
5 Al-Mas'ñdi, Prairies d'or, i, 18, 
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have quoted him at such length without reservations had he 
not approved. /Al-Mas'üdi was a great traveller and observer, 
and he had himself dealt with the music and musical instru- 
ments of the Arabs, Greeks, Byzantines, Syrians, Nabajeans, 
Indians, Persians, and others in his various works L^ If 
Ibn Khurdädhbih had erred, “the Zmám of the historians,” 
as Ibn Khaldün has called Al-Mas‘üdt, would assuredly have 
corrected him, 

Ibn Khurdüdhbih was of Persian descent, his father was 
a Governor of Tabaristán, and he himself bad been a govern- 
ment official in Tráq ‘Ajami, It may, therefore, be reasonably 
assumed that Ibn Khurdidhbih could speak from personal 
acquaintance so far as related to Iranian musical instruments 
at least. For his information concerning the music of other 
countries, we know that in some cases he depended on 
literary sources,2 It is also probable that some of his data 
were obtained from the government archives at Sümarrü or 
Baghdad, at the time that he was writing his work on The 
Routes and Kingdoms (Al-masälik wa’l-mamälik). 

Ibn Khurdidhbih’s oration on music has been edited in 
text and French translation by Barbier de Moynard in Les 
Prairies d'or (1861-77). Notwithstanding tho oxistence of 
this excellent work, I ventura to suggost that a fresh text of 
Ibn Khurdüdhbih's oration, based on other MSS., togother 
with an adequate apparatus criticus, is eminently desirable, 
The need is all the more pressing since we now know, although 
it was hitherto unsuspected,* that his Kitab al-lahw we'l- 
таїйй (On Entertainment and Musical Instruments) is in 
oxistence.® Т therefore take the opportunity to call attention 


1 Ibid,, if, $22, 

% Пе quotes a certain Pandurús al-Rúmi, ns well as writers on 
mathomaties, Possibly, ho also obtained information from Muhammad 
ibn Müsä ibn Shükir (d, 873). 

® viii, 88—00, Thoro are also two oriental texts al lenat, Büläg (a.ir, 1288) 
and Cairo (л.н, 1303). 

3 Encyclopedia of Islam, ii, 308. 

3 Al-Hilal, xxvii, 214. 
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to a MS. in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek in which thero is 
a fragment on musical instruments obviously based on 
Ibn Khurdädhbih, This MS, (Pm. 173, fol. 1) although u 
somewhat late copy (A.D. 1688), deserves attention on account 
of ita variante from the MSS, used by Barbier do Moynard. 
For that reason I submit a translation of it :— 


“And it is said that tho first to invent the ‘ad (luto) 
was Lamak ibn Matishalah.? .. . Then after that thoro 
were invented the jubzl (drums; sing. tabl) and the duff 
(tambourine). And Daläl bint Tamak made the matiz, 
(instruments with open strings; sing. mizaf, mi'eafa, 
“azf). Thon the people of Lüt (Sodom and Gomorrah) 
invented the {апат (pandores ; sing. (unbir) to charm 
the youth. Then the shephord-folk and the Kurds invented 
different sorts [of instruments] to pipe (lit. ‘ whistle,” 
safara) with, and when their сао were disporsed they 
piped and they gathered together. Then tho Persians 
invented the diydnat (? double reed-pipe) to [accompany] 
the ‘ad; and the surydnat (recd-pipo, flute, flageolet) to 
[accompany] the {abl ; and the kabar (single-headed drum) 
to [accompany] the sang (harp). 

“And the mathina [string of the 90] was double tho 
ply of the zi [string]; and tho таа, [string] was 
triple the ply of the zir [string]; and the bamm [string] 
was quadruple the ply of the zir [string]. 
` “And the music (yhind’) of the Porsions was with dan 
(lutes; sing. Id) and gunaj (harps; sing. gang). And 
they had music (ghina*), notes (nagham), and rhythms 
(ig@'at), And the music of the people of Khurüsün and 


1 Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, No. 8502, 

A Tho text has Malik instond of Lamak, and Ма кай, tho samo na 
Abü'LFidà'. Barbier do Moynard has Mattighainkh, 

3 Пого follow details of tho invention of tho luto, 

+ Aa the translation is not quito litoral J glvo the toxb: 


ells (txt ¿390 N оуу leo QM а ضعف‎ ¿BN any 
aJi ojs heel XC 
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their neighbours was with the muwannaz (a kind of harp), 
and upon it were seven strings. And its rhythm was like 
the rhythm of the ganj. And the music of the people of 
Al-Raiy, and Tabaristän, and Al-Dailam, was with the 
tanäbir, And the Persians proferred tho (unbür beyond 
all other musical instruments. And the music of tho 
Nabatecans and Jarmaqs was with the gundhürät (sing. 
qundhüra), and their rhythm was hke the rhythm of the 
lanábir. 

“ And of musical instruments the Byzantines (Al-Rüm) 
had tho Фуат і (Spyavov rrodxop3ov), and upon it ave 
twenty-six strings? and it has a wide compass (Ope 


nA Aw); and it is of the invention of tho Ancient 

Greeks (Yünàniyyün); and also? [an instrument of] 

twenty-four strings, namely the salbág ! (сашВбкт), and 

it [the word] is interpreted to mean ‘a thousand voices’. 

And to them [ihe Byzantines] is the Jira (Айра), and 

it ts the rabüb (rohoc), and tq it aro five strings,” 

Some of the variations from the other texts aro worthy 
of notice and comment. 

Tamak ibn Matüshalah is, of course, the Lamech ben 
Metlusael of Gen, iv, 18. In Al-Mas'üdi, Lamak’s son 
Tübal? is credited with the invention of the abl and duff. 
Barbier de Meynard says that Dalal is tho Zillah of Gon. iv,® 
but the former is Lamak's daughter, and tho latter is а wife, 


1 The Caio text has e yf. 

2 The Paris and Cairo toxta say “sixteon siringa ”. 

1 The text has lg» but this interferes with ihe sonse, and I havo 
prosumed that Las was written originally. 

4 Tho toxt has yawaka) l, S 

5 Tho text has S gali which is meaningless m any translation q 
the dinoritical point, The Caia edition has (у yaill’ I hava adopte 
Barbior de Moynard’s vending ye Al. 

€ Tho text has jish, and tho Cairo odition 1) „1, instead of 17481, 


* The Chito text has ¿Lo za in place of Túbal, 
з Prairies d'or, viii, 417. 
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The invention of the (unbür by the people of Lit may bo 
compared with an account elsewhere which credits it to tho 
Sabeans as follows: “Tho pandoro (funbür) came from the 
Sabsans who measured the earth, and so it was called the 
* measured pandoro’.” This agrees with the namo of the 
instrument called tho пой" al-mizdnt (measured unbür) 
mentioned in tho Марай), al- Пат (c. 980), which appears to 
have been an carlier name for the tunbür al-bagyhdadz.* Both 
these accounts of the origin of the tunbúr may have had a 
common origin with that related by Julius Pollux (second 
century A.D.).* 

‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435), in his Sharh al-adwdr, 
holds the opinion that the instrument “invented” by the 
shepherd-folk and the Kurds was tho này safíd, a name given 
to the flute,4 


The words diydnat (ho and suryanal (i >) reopen. 
an old discussion. These forms occur in Al-Mas‘tdi ° 
and in the Kilũb al-müsigi of Al-Fürübi (d. o. 950). As fn» 
back as 1840, Kosegarton suggested that the latior was 


intended for surndyi (dli yw), but ho made no allusion to 
tho structure of ihe former. Barbier do Moynard boldly 
adopted dünäy (skys) and surnäy (lw) in thoir abend in 
Les Prairies d'or, but gave no ronson, Von Hammor had 
already rogistored such forms as dúfay, dürüy, and düsüy 
(? düzäy), all of which were evident malformations of diniy.? 
Land, in editing part of Al-Firabi’s treatise, pointed out that 
the three MSS. of this author at Leyden, Madrid, and Milan 


1 A MS, in the writer's possession. 

A Mafatih al-'ulüm, 237. Kosogarten, Liber cantilenarum, 01. 

3 Onomasticon, iv, 60, 

4 Nür4 Osmiiniyo MS, (Conatantinoplo), No. 8651. Quolod by Yokta Boy 
in Lavignao’s Eney. de la musique, v, 2071, Воо also Bodleian MS., No, 1842, 
fol. 79 v, and British Musoum MS, Or. 2361, fol. 173 v. 

5 The Cairo text has (Ani ( jl) in place of diyänay, 

5 Kosogarien, Lib, Cant, 101, 104, 

7 Kiosewettor, Musik der Araber, 02, Of. Land, Actes du sividme congrès 
international des orientalistes . . , , 1883, 1, p. 84. 
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gave diyänai, but proposed dünäy in its stead! At the 
same time ho inserted surndy in the text in place of suryána: 
without comment, as though the form occurred in tho M88. 
Yet the fact is that in both the Leyden (Or. 651, lol. 79) and 
the Madrid (No. 602, fol. 67) MSS. the word is suvydnai? 
Tndeod/if we accept the opinion of the author of the Burhän- 
i-gáti* (seventeenth century), the above would appear to 
have been the original form, and it was due to the fact that 
il was a Syrian instrument (này тя), the word being derived 
apparently from Surya (Syria) and nat or näy (reed). The 
Syrians had long been noted for their “ wood-wind ” 
instruments. 

In Barbier de Meynard’s text tho entire passage is different 
from the Berlin MS. In the former it runs :— 


“Then the Persians invented the näy to [accompany] 
the ‘dd; and the diyänai to [accompany] the tunbdr ; 5 
and the suryanai to [accompany] the {all ; and the sinj 
to [accompany] the gang.” 


A noteworthy variant in the Berlin MS, is the substitution 
of the kabar for the sinj. Tho latter word, which also appears 
in the Cairo text, probably stood for a cymbal. In the 
thirteenth contury Vocabulista in Arabico we have the word 
zing equated with cinbalum (oymbalum), and in the Maghrib 


1 Land, op. oit, fi, 108, 105, Cf, 84. 

з The Ikhwün al-Safa’ (Dioterici ей,, ii, 311) give e plural suryánát 
(bh, ) and in anothor place (il, 805) we have surläy (Gl yw), n singular 
in tho midst of a number of plurals. ‘The former word is identiaul in both 
tho Cairo (a diaoritionl point missing) and Bombay editions, although 
tho latter word is written surndy. Tho word is givon us surnäy in tho 
Mafatik al-'ulüm (p. 287), and in the treatise of Al-ILusuin ibn Zaila 
(British Museum MS, Or. 2861, fol. 235, 935v) wo havo both surndy 
and surndydl. Strange to say, both tho Búliq (xvi 188) and Säsi 
(xvi, 138) editions of the Agh@nt refer to a surnab (oU >) and the 
word stands uncorreoted in the 2102070 issued in 1917, 

? Rüm sometimes stood for Syria, as it was опоо part of the Byzantino 
Empire. 

1 Athönaios, iv, 78. 


5 The Cairo text has طېلوت‎ for pyle, 
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to-day the zundj (plur) are motal cnstanots. In the 
Glossarıum Latino-drabicum (cloventh century) kabar is 
equated with chorus in Psalm cl. Їп tho Kitab alin’ 
wel-intifä (bwolfih-thirteenth century) the kabar is described 
as a drum (abl)? Ibn Khallikün (d. 1282) is more preciso 
in defining it as a drum with one “hend” (li, “ face,” 
wajh)? 

The specification for the various thicknesses of the strings 
of the “%d does not occur in any of the published texis of 
Al-Mas'üdi, nor in the MSS. used by Barbier de Meynard 
apparently, The measures given in tho Berlin MS. agree in 
substance with those formulated in a treatise which I have 
attributed io Al-Kindi (d. 874),4 where the 27, mathnd, 
mathlath, and bamm strings are made of ono, two, threo, and 
four strands (Jabagät) respectively. Sho Tkhwin al-Sala’ 
(tenth century) aro more exact. and compound these strings 
of 27, 30, 48, and 64 threads (läge) respectively.” 

The muwannaj of the people of Khuräsän is of interest 
because in the printed toxis tho instrument is called. the zanj. 
The latter word ё might very well be а copyist’s orror 


for & (шата) = mwwannaj). The wanaj ая u musical 
instrument with open strings, and practically idontical with 
the sanj, is mentioned in the Маё) al-ulüm." Il waa 
cortainly a stringed instrument in the time of Bar Bahlül 
(Ж. 963) the Syriac lexicographor,8 

The qundhüra (БАЗ) of the Nabafeans and Јалтада 


is perhaps just ns vague as the тойға (E Job) or 


1 Bonussior, Dict. praci, Arabe- Francais (1882). 

? Madrid MS, No. 008. 

| Ibn Kholitkiin, Wafuyat (Bülüg ed, Am. 175), Ji, 480, 

4 JRAS., Jan, 1026, p. 92. 

5 Borlin MS., No. 5630 (Ahlwurdt), fol, 26, 

? Tkhwün al-Saf&' (Bombay od.), i, 08, 106. 

? Mafülib. al-'ulüm, 287. 

* Bodleian MS, Marsh 157, fol. 815, Soo also the Lisin alaral 
(thirteenth century), whero the wanaj is gaid to be the mizhur or ЧЮ, "Tho 
Tag al'arts (eighteenth oontury) includes the ¿eng and mi'zaf as woll, 
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"inira. Gh >£) of the published texts, Barbier de Moynard 


thought that kinndra GOES, was intended? and strangely 
enough we find that the Nubateans of Palmyra had the 
kinörd.* 

So far the Berlin MS. In Al-Mas'üdi's account of the 
oration of Ibn Khurdädhbih, many other instruments of 
music are introduced. То the Byzantines the following 
are ascribed in addition :— 

“The githira («04pa), with twelve strings; the ваї 
(JdArwyL), of calves’ skins, And all these are of the 
ma'üzif type (instruments with open strings) of diverse 
construction, And they [the Byzantines] had the urghanun 
(Bpyavov туєишатисби), possessing bellows and iron- 
work,” 3 
Ibn Khurdadhbih also includes some interesting information 

about the ‘ad (luto). He says :— 

“Fandwrús al-Rümi (Fandurüs the Byzantine) * says 
that the four strings [ol the Gd] correspond to the natures 
(humours), So the zi corresponds to the yellow bile, and 
the mathné to the blood, and the mathlath to the phlegm, 
and the bamm io tho black bilo," 

This passage is worthy of attention because it diffors from 
the system laid down by Al-Kindi and the Ikhwän а-да, 
There is clearly a mistake in Al-Kindi, and 16 would appear 
io have been copied by the Ikhwün al-Safú”.5 


1 Al-Firūzābādī (d. 1414) iu his Qámgs montions a ginnin which ho 
likons to a junbür, * 

з ZDMG. xviii, 105. Soo Corp, Insor, Semit., il, No. 268, Cf. Mission 
archéologique en Arabie, by Jausson and Savignac, p. 217. 

3 Cf. JRAS, Jan, 1020, p. 92 ot вод. Barbior de Moynard soys that 
somo MSS. givo 3 31821 and kai. Tho Cairo (охі also glvos urghanin, 
Borbier de Moynard profors galing (silinj) although threo of tho MSS, 
consulted by him gavo cala. Probably the word should bo ghal 
and it would thus be noaror the Byzantine Greok, 

^ Also 343 (Gandhurüs). 

5 The nocount of tho naturos, attributed to Ziryüb (ninth contury) in 
Al-Maqgari's. Мајр al-tib (Analectes, it, 86, Moh, Dyn., ii, 119), is probably 
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Ibn Khurdädhbih also contributes the following information 
concerning the structure and value of the ‘ad: ~ 

“ According to most of tho peoples and the majority 
of the savants, the ‘Td is Greek Jin origin]. Tl was con- 
structed by the geomolricians upon the form of the natures 
of mani Then if the strings aro in just relation to the 
celestial numbors (al-agdar al-shartfa) the natures are in 
agreement, Thus it creates an emotion, and the emotion 
restores the soul to its natural stale at once, And onch 
string is equal to the siring next il plus a third? And 
the fret (dastän)® which is nearest to tho nut (anf) is 
placed on the point of one-ninth of the total string, and 

that which is nearest to the bridge-tailpieco (muski) * 

is placed on the point of one-fourth of the total. string.” 

From this account we sec that the sabbüba (first finger) 

» fret on tho “ad was fixed at 204 cents (8:9), and tho Lhingir 
(fourth finger) [reb ab 498 cents (3: 4), 

The question of the Greek origin of the lute is remarkable 
in view of the mythical foundation by Lamak the Semito. 
Further, Al-Mas'üdi himsolf informs us in his Tanbih wa'l- 
ishräf that since Piolemy (Bejulmiyüs) does not mention 
tho lute in his Kia al-müsigi it is obvious that tho instru» 
ment was unknown to the Greeks at that timo.” Indood, 

` Abwi-Fidä’ (d, 1331) places the invontion of the ‘ûd in tho 
days of the Persian monarch Shüpür I (241-272). Prior to 


the corroot formula, although tho “compounds” of tho oloments aro 
obviously wrong, 

1 Sco my Influence of Music: From Arabic Sources for a longthy troatmont 
of this question. 

2 This may refor to tho thioknoss of tho strings or to tho accordatura, 

з Barbior do Moynard's toxt has dastaban ond the Cairo toxb jl J}, 
but dastán is intended, although tho word js probably dorived from tho 
Poralan dast-band, 

Е Tho mua) ou tho lute served tho double purposo of bridgo nnd inil- 
piece, 

5 Bibl Geop, Arab, ҮЙ.  Piolemy's Kilab al-müsN? (porhaps tho 
Harmonios) ів not.rooordod by oithor Wonrioh or Sloingohnoldor, bui it 
was oorihinly known to tho Arabs, and is also montionod by Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbibi, Jgd ulfarid, iil, 180, and Al-Magqarl, Analecies, Н, 87. 

* Hisi, Anteislam,, 82, 
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the Dijäzien Arabs borrowing the *Triqian or Persian lute 
about the close of the sixth century, which is also told us 
by Ibn Khurdädhbih, they had a lute of their own called tho 
mizhar. This is alluded to by Ibn Khurdädhbih in another 
passage :— 

“The Indians have the kankala (0625) з which has 
but one string stretched across a gourd. And it 
serves them in place of the lute or harp. . . . The Arabs 
used to call... the lute the mishar. And the music 
of the people of Al-Yaman was with ma'üzif." 3 


Ibn Khurdádhbih also introduces an occasional paragraph 
on music in his book on Lhe Routes and Kingdoms. On the 
sea route from India to China he describes an island called 
BartWil in tho Sea of Sanf, where we read of the 'azf and 
(ай resounding throughout the night.* In India we are 
told that there were seven castes (ints), the sixth and seventh 
having musicians among thom. ‘The former he calls the 

п ‚ 

Sandaliyya (cl. Ji), and they were men of ontertain- 
ment (law) and music (lun; lit, “molodies”). The 
latter ho names tho Dunbigya (of. 1435), who were men 
of entertainment, stringed instruments (ma'äzif) and jesting 
(lab)? Wom Bukhára ho relates a charming story of a 
shephord-lad who played on a süringed instrument (walar),® 
a yard (llagcoleb), and a mizmär (теей-ріро) in so enchanting 
a way thai the nainds lurcd him away." 

1 ‘gd abfarid (Coho od. Ал, 1905), iit, 180. 

A Tho threo MSS. consulted by Borbier do Moynard, as well as tho 
Cairo toxt, havo KS, AlJübi, (d. 804) howover, gives Aunknla 
CMajmü'üt rasü'il, p. 80). Being a one-siringod instrument with a gourd 
sound-chost one is inclined to suggest that yaktara (è AS) was intended, 

3 Al-Mufarrizi (d. 1213) also aitubutes the mi'zaf to the pooplo of 
Al-Yaman (Lane, Lexicon) According to tho Kitab alima wa’l-intifa' 
this instrument was used in the time of the Prophet. 

4 Bibl, Geog, Arab., vi, 68 of toxt. 

> Bibl. Geog, Arab, vi, 71. 


* Probably tho funbir ov ditdr since it had two strings. 
? Tbid,, vi, 181. 
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A Note on the Mizmár and Này 


^ Difficulties occasionally arise in recognizing the vanous 
musical instruments of the “wood-wind " group among the 
Arabs of the Middle Agos as well as to-day. Тох instance, tho 
Arabic word mizmär, and the Persian word näy, stand for any 
mstrument of the “ wood-wind ” family, i.c. either term can 
refer to a roed-pipo (cylindrical or conical bore) t or a flute 
(lip or beak variety). These words also havo a specific as well 
as a generic moaning since both mizmär and näy aro names 
given specially to the reed-pipo by the Arabs and Persiana 
respectively, Wo know this on good authority. — , 

Ibn Sinä (d. 1037) says in the Shif@’ that the mizmär is an 
instrument “which you blow into from its end which you 
swallow ”,* in contradistinction from the instrument “which 
you blow into from а holo like the yard which is known as 
the swrndy ” (?).2 On the other hand, his pupil, Al-JLusain ibn 
Zaila (d. 1048), usos the same definition but substitutes the 
term ndy for mizmür This bears out tho description in 
the Mafatih al-^ulüm (ca. 976-7), which says (hat “tho này 
is the mizmár” and that “the sumäy is the gaffüra and 
likewise the yará*”,5 Furthor, wo have n passage dealing with 


1 Reod-pipo = n reed-blown inatrumont, 

3 Tho vibrating ıeod of tho Arabs js takon completely into tho mouth. 

3 Indian Offieo MS,, Loth, 477, fol. 178, Thoo is, howover, a point or 
points for a „2 org either boforo or aftor the y, which looka ав though 
the soribo had that puzzling word ¿e yo before him. The Bodleian MR., 
Pooook, 260, fol. 92v, and Pocock, 109, fol, 102v, have gi سر‎ dl 

SU (t) rospootively, ‘The R.A.S, MS., No. 58, fol. 300v, appema to 
hayo gue 9 

* Bit. Mus, MS., Or. 2361, fol, 286, 


° Mafatil al-'ulam, 286, Tn tho thirleonth contury Vocabulisia in Arabico, 
216, 892, tho last-named instrument is writton yard, 
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the mizmár in Ibn Sinö’s Arabic treatise the Kudb al-najal,! 
which is reproduced in the Persian Danish näma, bui the 
instrument is here called the näy? 

- Yet in spite of these clear and definite statements that the 
mizmär and the näy were identical, and that both wore reed- 
pipes, we find that these names were also allotted to separate 
and distinct instruments representing tho reed-pipe and flute 
respectively. Al-Färäbi (d. 950) certainly deals with the 
“ wood-wind ” under the generic term mazamzr (sing. mizmar),* 
yet he discriminates betweeen tho mizmär and the này in the 
specific sense, Tho Ikhwän al-Safa’ (10th century) also con- 
sider the mizmár and näy to bo different? This latter 
distinction continues in sovoral Arabie speaking lands in 
modem times, notably in Egypt. The result is that the 
term náy in one couniry designates a flute, while in another 
it refers to a reed-pipo. How did this confusion arise ? 

Whilst tho Pre-Islämie Arabs probably used the words 
miemár or zamr to denote any instrument of tho “ wood- 
wind”, they appear to have known tho roed-pipo and the 
flute under the special names of mizmär and quggüba (or 
qagaba) respeotively.” Similarly, tho Persians used the torm 
näy in a generic sonse for n. “wood wind” instrument na well 
as in a specific sense [or a reed-pipo, whilst denoting, it would 
seom,® the flute by tho name näy narm (“flute douco ”)." 
Later, the two types were distinguished from cach other by 
the genus of tho reod (nas) from which thoy were made, as the 


1 Bodleian MS,, Pooook, 250, fol. 108, 

2 Brit, Mus. MS,, Add, 10059, fol, 341v. 

$ Loyden MS., Or, 651, fol, 77 ob sog,  Kosogarton, Lib, Canta, 95. 

* Leyden MS., Or, 051, fol, 16 ot вод. Kosegarton, Lib, Cant, 46, 

* Bombay Edit, i, 97. 

$ Deser, de Y Égypte, tat Mod, i, 954, Lano, Mod, Egypt. chap, xvii, 
"Darwigh Muhammad, Safa’ al-awgät (Cairo, 1328), p. 13. Ahmad Afandi, 
Nail al-adab fe müsig, (Büläq, 1320), p. 04. 

? Al-Aghéni, ii, 176, Al-Mufaddaliyyat, xvii. Lane, Lexicon, av. 

a Cf, Dozy, Suppl. Diet. Arabes, s.v. 

° Al-Jawäliqi, КИЛЬ al-mu'arrab. 
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näy siyah (black näy), a reed-pipe, and the näy safíd (white 
näy), a flute.) This custom was actually followed by Arabie 
writers in the näy aswad and näy ahyad2 — 

So long as gussäbe (or gagaba) stood Sor n fluto with the 
Arabs there was scarcoly any likelihood of confusion arising. 
But as soon as Persian instruments and nomenclature came 
to be adopted in Arabian music, (he vexed question started, 
Unfortunately, when the Arabs borrowed the Persian word 
näy in the specific sense, they did not always attach the 
qualifying adjective which determined whether it was a 
reed-pipe or a flute, The result is that, not only in the Middlo 
Ages, hut even to-day, wo must know the provenance of tho 
instrument referred to, or the nationality of tho writer, 
before we can determine whethor the word näy stands for a 
reed-pipe or a fluto, 


1 Kanzal-tuhaf, Brit, Mus, MS., Or, 2361, fol, 29%. Hm Ghaiti, Bodloian 
MS,, No. 1842, fol. 70v. 
2 Mukammad ton Murad T'reatíse, But. Mus, MS, Ov. 2301, ful, 173v. 
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Meccan Musical Instruments 


MONG tho most interesting exhibits at the Rijks 
Ethnographisch Museum at Leyden are tho Meccan 
musical instruments presented by the well-known Arabis 
and traveller, Professor Di. О, Snouck Ilurgronjo. hoy 
are displayed, in a special case containing otlior Meccan 
objects, in the bureau of the Director, Dr. IT. IL Juynboll. 
These instruments, Dr, Snouck Ifurgronje informs mo, 
were not collected by himself personally, but by a Jidda 
friend who, unfortunniely, omitted io supply tho requisito 
data for scientific xegistering. Jéven their names aro denied 
us, Yet with the help of tha donor, both by convorsations 
and correspondence, and the courtesy of the Director of tho 
Museum, the present writer is able to submit an account 
of theso instruments, which comprise a lulo, two viola, three 
rustio reed-pipes, an ороо, a flute, and a tambourine, 

Even Dr. Snouck IIurgronjo has not been able to furnish 
mo with many precise details concorning inslrnmontal munio 
among the Meccans, for tho simplo ronson that during his 
sojourn in the Holy City (1884-5) as n student of tho anorod 
law, ho was, naturally, obliged Lo хоор aloof from anything 
like musical entertainments, for, as Burton says, whilst 
music may not actually bo sinful (karam) to a Muslim, il 
is certainly religiously unpraisoworlhy (makrah)? Phoro 
are, however, many references to music and musical 


1 Ali Boy, who made tho pilgiimage lo Mecon ab tho beginning of tho 
ninoteonth conte y, amd: "T nover опоо heard tho sound of a танса! 
instramont or song during tho whole of my stay that was oxcoutod by 
a man; but my oms were slıuok опоо or Lwıco by (ho songs of somo 
women " (Travels of Al Bey, ii, 103). 

2 Burton, Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's odi), vi, 50. Wor musio 
in rolalion to Islam, sco my Ilistory of Arabian Music, chap. Н. 
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instruments in D», Snouck [Lurgronjo's Mekka (La Mayo, 
1888-9, 2 vols. and atlas). 

Wo must bear in mind at the outset that the population 
ol Mecca has long heon cosmopolitan, especially since tho 
Uthmanli Turkish conquest in 1517, and this fact helps 
us to appreciate the following statement mado by Dr, Snouck 
lIurgronje io the present weiter: “ There is no special 
Moccan tradition in music or musical instruments, ‘They aro 
imported into Mecca chiefly from Egypt (-- Syria) and 
AlYaman, and tho instruments keep thoir names from 
their country of origin.” t 

Yet, in the early days of Tslim, Mecca was ono of tho centros 
of Arabian musical culture, and many of tho celebrated 
virtuost mentioned in tho Кий al-ayhint belonged to the 
Holy City, and among them Ibn Misjah, Tbn Muhriz, Ibn 
Suraij, and Yahya al-Makki, tho first being tho systematizor 
of the Arabian musical theory and practice of classical times,? 
and the last being tho author of a Kitab /Tl-ayhäni З which 
was used by Abü'l-Faraj al-Isfahüni in compiling his own 
work, 


Tun Luv, 1973/25. 


Ilistory.—Tho Moccan luto is called tho gabūs. According 
to tho Turkish writer, Javliyi Cholobt (d, o. 1679), the gapūz 
was “invonted ” by a vezir of Sullän Muhammad TT (d, 1481).5 
The instrument, howover, is desoribed by [bn Ghaibt in his 
Jümi' al-alhán fi ‘tlm al-müsifi, written in 1418.9 Tho 
former writer rofors to a bhrce-stringod luto, whilst the latler 
deals with a five- (double) stringed instrument, which he 
terms the güpüz rümz (“ Byzantine qüpüs ”). 


1 Sinco the Wahhübi conquest, music has probably boon prosoribod, 

? AL-Aghini, ili, 84. 

з Al-Agháni, vi, 17-18, A 

4 Snouok Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 54. Landberg, Arabica, sii, 20. 

5 Evltyü Chelobi, Siyahaı пата (Constantinoplo odit), i, 088. Zravels 
of Evliya Efendi, i, il, 285. 

$ Bodleian MS, No. 1842, fol. 77ү. 
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Of course the Arabs know of the lute under tho name of 
mazhar in pre-Islämie times," It was, apparently, а skin- 
bellied instrument, and it was used until tho close of Lhe sixth 
century, when the lute propor, a wooden-bollied instrument, 
called the ‘ad (= “ wood”), was introduced into Mecca 
from Al-Ifiva,2 Lator, tho Persien Inte (‘ad färisi) wis 
adopted by the Arabs,’ When the gabūs was introdueed 
we have no information. Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1218) and Al- 
Fayúmt (d. 1333) speak of an instrument called the mi'zaf, 
which they describe йв “ a sort of a tunbür made by the people 
of Al-Yaman”, which, says the author (d. 1790) of the 
Тај al-arüs, is the instrument “now called tho gabūs ". 
The instrument may therefore be traced io pre-Islimio 
times,’ and after." 

The word qabüs (gabbüs in ‘Uman, and gandis in ITadramaut) 
would appear to be Turkish. Landberg, however, suggests 
an Arabic root in oe (“to pinch ", “to tako with the 
finger-tips ”), and equaíes Yad (= yaw) with 4 ("to 
strike, play a musical instrument ”).? On the other hand, 
the persistence of such words as tho "Uthmünli Turkish 
qüpüz by 9, tho Uzbog qübüz jy 93, or qüwüz ,قاو وز‎ and tho 
Kirghiz gübilz jy 35, ів too constant to be ignored, Landborg 
himself admits, however, that it is not impossible for tho 
instrument to have been introduced by the Turks,® socing 
that the Ghuzz (from 1104) and the Ayyübids (1173-1228) 
held sway in Al-Yaman, whilst tho *Uthimánli Turks have 
ruled from 1517 (1512) to 1916, Tho late Dr. J. P. N, Land 


1 “Тай al-farid (Cairo edit, 1887-8), i, 180. 

а Al-Mas'üdi, Prairies d'or, vil, 04, 

2 Al-Aghüni, 1, 98, 

4 Lano, Lexicon, s.v. зр 

5 Kitab al-imtà' wa'l-intifa’, Madrid MS, No. 000, fol. 13-14 
0 Lane, Lexicon, loo. cil. 

? Landborg, op. cit., 20-30. 

*Yitrab, glinu موو‎ aus AS El уу, (Tashkent, 1027), р, 43. 
® Landborg, 30-1, 
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argued for tho Turkish origin of tho word, which is also the 
opinion of Dr, Snouck Ilurgronjo.* 

The Exhibit.— Total length, 100 cm, Greatest depth, 11 em. 
Greatest width, 25 em. Tho instrument is made of wood, 
with the exception of the lowor portion of tho belly (wajh),* 
which is covored with skin Lo tho extent of 33 em. Tho face 
of tho neck (ng, «aqaba) is flat, and runs flush with tho belly, 
there being neither fingorbonrd or frets (dasütin) Striotly 
speaking, one can seazcely refer іо a neck in this particular 
oase, seeing that the entire instrument, from the nut (anf) 
downwards, constitutes tho sound-chest (ksa, gas‘a), the 
whole being made in ono graduated piece, hollow throughout. 
Indeed, tho three chíof sound-holes (yun, shamsiyyät) are 
in tho face of tho neck, the minor sound-holes being at the 
back, The instrument is beautifully mado, being exquisitely 
carved and decorated in colours, 

Unlike tho classical lute (*üd), the gabüs has no mushi 
or bridge-tail-pieco. Ib is mounted with a separato bridge 
(hamila, faras), as well as a separato tail-pin (zubaiba) to 
which the strings (awlär) aro fastened. Thoro aro six tuning- 
pegs (malawi, ‘asdfir), five largo and ono small, but wo have 
no information concerning tho grouping of tho strings or tho 
accordatura (laswiya), Tho ganbig of Tladramaul, which 
is practically identical wilh the Meccan oxhibib in shape, 
possesses soven strings, ono of metal and six of gut, tho latior 
being tuned in pairs. In tho Hadrami instrument, the lowest 
string is of metal, and the accordatura is in fourths, liko the 
‘üd of classical days. Dr. Snouck Ilurgronjo mentions 
tho Meccan gabūs being used by somo pilgrims bo Sitinná 


1 Landberg, 114, Indeed, tho namo givon to tho musionl meirumenis 
of tho Nabatacans and Jarmags by Ibn Khurdadhbih (d, 012), might vory 
woll refor to ушндай (217943 = 133,3), as Ihavo already hintod 
in my History of Arabian Music (р, 6). Soo «nie, p. 59, 

2 Tho classical names for tho various paris of tho luto after Al-Fürábi 
aro givon, followod in somo insianocs by {һе modan Egyptian Lerma 
after Villotenu, 

з Di, Snouck Ilurgronjo informs mo bhab tho word ‘ad 18 nob usod by 
tho Meooans, except in роону, 
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Maimüna. It is deseribed by him as a four-stringed 
instrument much like tho kamänja? Tho Jladrami ganbits 
is played with a plecisum (midrab, rishat al-nasr) of quill, 
15-5 em. long. 


Tun Vrons. 1973/26 AND 27. 


A 


Ifistory.— Ihe oarliest viol that we road of as used by tho 
Arabs is tho rabab. Legend asserts that it was known to 
thom before and during the time of the Prophot,? Wo know 
of it definitely as а bowed instrument from the tenth century, 
when it is described by Al-Päräbi and the Ikhwän al-Sala?,5 

n Arabic, rabäb was primarily a generic term for any bowed 
instrument, in tho same way, perhaps, as kamän in Persian 
and ghizhale in Turkish, whatever specific types these names 
may have ropresented later,’ 

Sovoral distinct types of the viol may be recognized among 
the Arabs, In Al-ITijüz, both tho flat-chested typo and tho 
long-necked globular-chested „type, known in  Wgypi 
respectively ns tho subab al-sha'ir ° and kamänja аја," wore 
in common use,® The former has ever beon a favourile 
with tho badawi, as Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) tolls us,” An tho 
sixteenth century, tho rabab was to be found ovon in tho 
Meccan cafés.) Tho kamänja ‘ајда typo, such as wo have 

1 Mekka, 1l, 5-8, 

% Tho Meccan qabüs exhibited is cortainly пой "much lko” the 
kamänja 'ajüz of Lano (Mod, Egypt, chap. xvili), to whioh Dr, Snouck 
Hurgronjo roforg us, Тото is, howovor, a typo of kamünja to whioh it 
could bo likoned, Seo Engol, Catalogue of the Musical Inst? uments in the 
South Kensington Museum, 210, 

з Evliyă Cholobi, revels, i, Н, 220, 234. 

1 Kosegarten, Lib, Canta 77, 

5 Ikuwán al-Safi? (Bombay odit.), i, 01-2. 

в And tho raddd al-mughanas, 

? Villolonu, Description de Égypte, ДИ moderno, i, 900, 016. Lano, 
Modern, Eyyphans (Bth ed.), 356, 30d, 

3 Doughty, Lravels in Arabia Deserta (1888), i, 204, 280, Catalogue 
of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical Instruments (1906 ob 80q.), ii, 
81-2, 

з Bodleian MS, ой, fol. 78v. 

19 Do Saoy, Chrest, arabe, i, 160 of torb, 
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in one of tho oxhibits (No. 27) is fully described in the 
Kanz al-luhaf (fourteenth contury) under the namo of ghishak,® 
by Тра Ghaibi under tho names ol kamänja and ghizhak, each 
being a separate type, and by Ahmad Ughlu Shukrullüh 
(filteenth century), a Turkish writer, who calls it the ¿gligh,* 

Mecca probably took the namo (Pers, hamédncha, dim, of 
kamän), as woll as the instrument, from Egypt, whero wo 
rend of it as early as the thirteenth century — Egypt may 

"have borrowed it during the Kurdish ascendancy of tho 
Ayyübids, as the instrument was considorcd almost a national 
instrument with tho Kurds, 

The Exhibús,—Tho first instrument (No, 26) is an unusual 
typo and quite dissimilar from the Латту of Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Turkestan,” 
and is probably indigenous. Total longth, 78-5 cm, Diameter 
of sound-chost, 8 cm. Depth of sonnd-chest, 15 om, Length 
ol foot, 550m, The neck, called tho ‘amid in Egypt, which 
is cylindrical, and the tuning-pog box ато made of ono picco 
of plain wood, ‘The foot is of iron, and is inserted into the 
lower end of the neck, passing through the sound-chest, 
The lattor is a coco-nub (jauz hind?) shell, ono-third of which 
is cub off. Over this cub portion a skin is stretched which 
serves as tho belly, and is fastened to the shell by means of 
nails, The back of the sound-chest is perforated with 
innumerable sound-holes. "охо are four buning-pegs, and 
tho gut strings (which in the present exhibit aro scarcely 
original) pass over a nut. The bridge exhibited is also not 
original. 

This would appear to bo the type of kaménja to which 
Dr, Snouck Hurgronje refers in his Mekka, since it is a four- 


1 It actually corresponds in sizo with tho kaméanja farkh or bamünja 
sughayyir of Villoloau. 

A Brit, Mus, MS,, Or. 2361, fol, 202. 

3 MS, ой, 78-78v. 

4 Lavignac, Ency, de la Musique, v, 3012, 

5 Al-Maqrizi, Hisi, des Sultans Mamlouks de Y Égyplo, i, i, 130. 

© Berlin MS., Wo, 1233, fol. 47v. 

7 Bowed instruments aro not used in Tfadramaut, Landberg, 25, 





[190 fare p. 78, 
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stringed instrument. We havo no information concerning 
its accordalura, but the four-slinged kamänja rümi, which 
is not unlike the Muropean viol, is sometimes iunod—from 
tho lowest to the highest string—A. M. G. di Tho bow 
(фаиз), which is the same shapo, only smaller, ns tho warriors 
bow, is of wood, with horse-hair stretched from end to end. 
Horizontal length, 65:5 om. Width of aro, 6:5 om. 

The second instrument (No, 27) is clearly of Egyptian 
provenance, Total length, 73 om. ‘Diameter of sound-chest, 
9:5 ст. Depth of sound-chest, 55 em, Length of foot, 
20-5 em. Its construction, in general principles, is tho samo 
as that of the preceding. The sound-chost, which is of 
cooo-nut, is open at the back, where it is cub ofl, , Thore 
are two tuning-pegs, and the strings pass over a crudo, 
bulky nut, which, obviously, is not original. Tho two strings 
are made of horse-hair, and are attached to a fork or tail-pin, 
which is distinct from the foot, Tho bridgo is missing, 

The instrument is well made, the neck, tuning-pegs, pog 
box, and scroll are nicely finished in colours of black, yellow, 
red, and green, the latter also being tho colour of tho belly 
skin, Wo do not know its accordatura, but the Egyptian 
instrument of this type has its strings tuned a fourth apart? 


Rerv-piens. 1973/128, 129, 29. 


LMistory.—As Y have remarked elsewhero,? the Arabs called 
every instrument of the “ wood-wind” family a mimar, 
although the term was also used specifically for a recd-pipe, 
ie. a reed-blown pipe. It is highly probable that the carly 
mizmär was a simple recd-pipe with n cylindrical tubo, played 
with a single reod, As early as the sixth contury tho poo 
Al-Muzarrid tells us of tho mizmär ab a convivial party, 

1 Seo oxhibil 140, Catalogue . . . du Muste Instrumental du Con- 
servaloire royal de Musique de Bruvelles, Villoleau, Description, i, 882, 
Fétis, Hisl, Mus, ЇЇ, 141, 

? The fitteonth contury haménje of Ibn Ghaibi was timed similarly, 


з Heo ante, p. 65, 
4 Phe Mufaddaligyat, xvii. 
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In the following century, tho mizmár and duff (tambourine) 
were the martial instruments of the Jewish tribes of Al-Ilijáz,1 
Tho mizmär was used as an accompaniment to tho singors 
of the carly Umayyad poriod Tho Prophet Muhammad 
so highly esteemed the tonos of tho instrument that he likened 
the chanting of Abii Misi al-Ash‘ari to “ a roed-pipe (mizmár) 
from tho reed-pipes of David ”,2 although there is a adith 
which says that the Prophet stopped his cars when he heard 
the mizmär.t 

The double reed-pipe is called the diyana? (? dunas, © double 
nai”) by Ibn Khurdädhbih (d. 912),5 whilst Al-Färäbi 
(d. 950) describes it as the mizmär al-muzawwaj (“married 
miemár”), the mizmär al-muthannä (“double mizmár ”), 
or the diyänai,® From the eloventh contury, the word 
zummära, later corrupted to zwmmüra, has been used,® 
although not always perhaps in reference to a double reed- 
pipe. In an Arabie treatise entitled Al-shajara dhät akmam 
al-häwiya usül al-anghäm, the “ wood-wind” comprise the 
näy, zamr, and mausal.o Tho last-named instrument is 
mentioned as carly as tho thirteenth century, and tho word 
means “joined”, This leads one to conclude that tho 
тац was also a double roed-pipe, 

In modern times, zummära as tho name for a double reed- 
pipe survives in Egypt,” and also in Mecca,” In North Africa, 
however, the zammára is doscribed as a “chalumeau ou 


1 Al-Aghant, ii, 172, 

з AL Aghünt, si, 121. 

з “144 al-farid, ini, 170. 

3 Ibn Khallikän, Bioy, Dict, id, 521, 

5 Seo ante, pp. бї, 57. 

© Kosogarlon, Jib, Cant., 204. 

? Schiapatoll:, Vocabulista in Arabico (13th century), в.у, "fistula "", 

3 Soybold, Glossarium Latino-Aqabicum (olovonth oontury), s.v, '' fistula’, 

? Brit, Mus, MS,, Or, 1635, Sco Villotonu, op, oit., i, 017, 

10 Al-Maqvizi, Zheloire, i, i, 130. Ibn Majar, Вот MS, Wo, 1505, 
fol, 21, Muhammad ibn Ismũ“il, Safinat al-mulk, 471. 

11 Lano, Modern Egyptians (5th Edit.), p. 307. 

12 Snouok Ifurgronje. Doughty, Travels, ii, 118, rofos to a double 
reod-pipo at Khnibur аз a mamûr, 
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flageolet ”,1 whilst. the doublo recd-pipe is tormed tho magn in 
or magriina.? In Syria and Palestino tho lablor instrument 
is called the migwiz (sic).9 

With the appearance of reed pipos with conical tubes played 
with a double reed like tho Persian surnäy, or tho Arab näy 
zunümü (zulämi), the cylindrical tube instruments wore 
relegated to the folk and mondicant class, with whom they 
have since remained. 

The Bohibüs.—No. 128. Cylindrical tubo of bamboo, 
18-2 cm. in length, With the reed inserted, 2247 cm, in length. 
There are five Anger-holes (thugab) at the following distances 
from the manfakh or place of blowing :— 

8 om. 
108 ,, 
131 „ 
157 „ 

1184 „ 

No, 199, Two oylindrical tubes of bamboo, witha Vandyko 
pattern soratched on each. "Pho tubes aro fastoned bogothor 
with string. Longth of tubes, 200m. Longth with reods 
inserted, 23-7 om, hore ато five finger-holes in cach tubo, 
ab the following approximate ! distances from the manfaklı = 

87 em, 
il ,, 
lad ,, 
168 ,, 
195 ,, 

No, 29. Two cylindrical tubes of bamboo fastened togothor 
with string and wax. Length of tubes, 236 om, Length 
with reeds insorted, 26 cm. Thero are five fingor-holes in 


1 Bonussior, Dict. practique Arabe-Frencats, 

2 Lavignno, Mucyclopedie, v, 2703, Revue Afircatne, 1866, 

з Dalman, Paldstinischer Diwan, 25, CL, Cat, of the Crosby Brown 
Collection, 1, 80, 8l. 

1 I say " approximalo ” boonuso tho distances in the tivo tubos do not 
strictly correspond, 
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cach tube, at the following distances approximate from the 
manfakh :— 

97 cm, 

125 ,, 

154. ,, 

183 ,, 

211 „ 

The reed with which these instruments aro blown is 
probably the oldest type of vibrating reed known io us. 
Ib consists of a hollow piece of cane stopped at one end, a 
horizontal slit being made in it, penctrating to the interior 
cavity, so as to make a vibrating tongue The reed is 
invariably attached to the tube by means of string so as 
to prevent loss, 


Tun Osor, 1973/28, 


History, —Tho Arabs were acquainted with the oboe from 
an carly period. About the beginning of tho ninth century, 
a famous wind-instrumentalist at tho Khalifato court, named 
Zunäm, invented or improved an oboo, which was called after 
him tho này zunüm or zundmi.? "Ihe namo foll into dosuotude 
in the Mast, but in tho West it continued to be used for many 
conturios, although corrupted into zulämi.! This is probably 
the instrument which is described by Al-Favibi (d. 950) 5 
and Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) ® under tho titles of mizmár withid 
and näy respectively. 16 is the zamr of the Mamlúk military 
bands,’ and the mizmär (in Persian näy siyäh) of the Kans 


1 "Chis reod is desoribod and dolinoated by Villoloau, op, oit, i, 006. 
Platos (vol, ii), co, fig, 24. 

2 In tho plato ono of the reods of No, 20 has slipped down into the 
tubo of tho instrument, 

з Tûj al“ards, <Al-Tlavivi, Magämät, xvii, Al-Maqqari, Moh. Dyn, 
i, 50. Schiaparelli, op. cit, Ibn Kheldün, Prolégoménes, ti, 353. 

4 Of. Ency, of Islam, ii, 130, whore zelläme (sic) is considered a mola- 
thesis of zammära. 

5 Loydon MS., Or, 651, fol, 78, Kosogarten, Lib. Cant, 98, 

® Brit, Mus. MS, Or, 2861, fol, 230. 

* Al-Maqrizi, op. ой, i, i, 173. 
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al-tuhaf (fourteenth century). Tbn Ghaibi (d. 1435) describes 
it as tho zamr siyah này.* 

‚The surnäy or surnā of the Persians appears to have heon 
a smaller type of oboe, It was a martial instrument with 
tho “Abbásid khalifs in tho ninth century,” and was used 
similarly by tho Fätimids in tho eleventh century,4 and by 
the Mughals in the fourteenth century,” At tho same time, 
the terms zamr and surnä appear to have beon intorchangeable 
in many instances, Tho surná is described by Ibn Ghaibi,* 
and by the author of the Sharh al-adwir,? Under Turkish 
influence the word has been altered to zurnd, and has become 
interchangeable with zamr.? 

Ti Spain and North Africa thoro was a kind of ороо known 
as the дайа, which we read of as carly as Ibn Ваа 
(d. 1377), who identifies it with the surnäy of tho Mughals.* 
The name still persists in Spain, Morocco, and Algoria, although 
in Southern Tunisia it is called the zummära, whilst in 
Constantine it is the zurna. 

The Exhibit —This instrument has a conical tubo of cherry- 
wood (karaz), with a separate head (fast) 19 of boxwood (bugs), 
of a combined length of 80 ст., terminating in a bell or 
pavilion. There aro sevon fingor-holes in tho front of tha 
tube and one thumb-holo at the back, the lattor being called 
the gaul (“ speech ”)." The boll also contains a numbor of 
small holes for accoustical purposes. 

It is played by means of a double-roed (gashsha) which is 

1 Brit, Mus. MS, Or. 2301, fol, 203. 

з М8, ой, fol, 80, 

° Al-Aghüni, xvi, 138, 

4 Nüsirl Khusrau, Safar nama, 4T. 

5 Ihn Ваа, ii, 126, 

* MS, cited, fol. 80. 

* Brit, Mos, MS, Or, 2301, fol. 173v-174, 

з Villotonu, op. olt, i, 031. 

? Ibn Batta, ii, 120. 

10 Т givo tho modern Egyptian terms for tho various parts of the 
nstrument as given by Villoloau, Seo also Dolphin et Guin, Notes aur 


‘a Poésie et la Musique Arabes, pp. 38-0. 
11 Of. the term " spenkor koy” in Шо European olarinot, 
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fastened to a brass staple (алй, laulya) upon which is mounted 
a disc called the sadaf, or sadaf mudawwar, because it is 
generally made of shell or bone. The playor usually takes the 
reed completely into his mouth, his lips touching the sadaf. 

Tha head (fasl or fügila) is a wooden cylinder 9 от, long, 
7-5 ош, of which is fitted into the upper interior of tho tube 
of the instrument, A portion of this cylinder is cut out 
on one side, and ordinarily this “ out side ” is turned towards 
tho line of the fingor-holes of the tube. When, however, 
the “uncut side” of the cylinder is turned towards the line 
‚ of the finger-holes, the two upper finger-holes nre closed, 
thereby lowering the pitch of the instrument. 

The total length of the instrument, with reed and staple 
added, is 38cm. ‘The exhibit is clearly of Egyptian 
provenance, and is practically identical with the zamr, or 
zurnü gughayyir, which is fully described and delineated by 
Villotenu,? The finger-holes are situated at the following 
distances from the end of the reed :— 

5:3 cm. 

77 » 
104 „ 

Bo, 
150 „ 
181 „ 
208 ,, 


Tre Frure, 1978/98, 


History —Elsowhere I have shown * that tho pre-Islämie 
„flute was probably called the quggüba (= qasaba)’ With 
the influence of Persia, which brought the word näy, the 
Arabic namo was nogleotod in the Hast, and the flute came to 
be known as the này abyad ( white näy ”), so as to distinguish 
it from the oboe which was called tho näy aswüd (“ black 

1 Villoteau, op, oit, i, 831, and platos. 


* Soo ante, p. 66, 
з The Mufaddaliyyat, xvii, 
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näy”). In modern times the word näy has stood for flute 
in Egypt? and Syria.2 Only in tho West has tho old Arabic 
namo gagaba porsistad.! 

The small flute or fifo has generally been called the shabbdba 
(shabab = “ youth ”). This is tho designation in North- 
West Africa, although tho torm juwäq ів just as frequently 
used," In Egypt, shabbäba often stands for the låte à bee, 
in common with the term saffira (vulg. suffira)" The 
latter designation, I am informed by a nativo of Jidda, 
would properly be the namo for the Meccan flute 
exhibited; because it is made of brass (suf). This 
reminds us that Ibn Sida (d. 1065) says that tho saffüra 
is “a hollow thing in which a boy whistles to pigeons”, 
to which definition Al-Pirüzäbädi (d. 1414) adds that it 
was made of copper (nalds).® 

Tho näy is ignored by Al-Färäbi (d. 950), becanso ho counted 
tho flute among the instruments that wore inforior (ahr), 
whilst the mizmär was considered to be among the perfect 
(akmäl) instruments.’ "Pho flute is described undor tho name 
of näy abyad in the Sharh al-adwür (fourboonth century), 
and in the Kanz al-tuhaf (fourteonth contury) as tho biska, 
Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) gives details of the instrument as the 
mày safid (“ white nay”)12 All theso flutes wore mado of 
wood or bamboo. 

The Exhibit.—This is a vortical flute, played by dircoting 

1 Brit, Mus. MS, Or, 2301, fol. 173v. 

2 Villotonu, op. oits, і, 954, Lano, op. oita, 302. 

3 Russell, Natural History of Aleppo (2nd ed.), i, 162, 

4 Salvador-Daniol, The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab, 
109. Christinnowilsoh, J/squisse historique de la Musique arabe, 31. Dolphin 
et Guin, Ла Poësie et la. Musique arabes, 37. 

5 Chriatianowitsch, 31, 


? Salvador-Daniel, 110. Delphin ot Gujn, 45, 
? Villotenu, i, 951, 

8 Al-Qümüs, sv. E 

? Loydon MS, Or, 061, fol. 15. 

10 Brit, Mus, MS, Or. 2361, fol. 173v. 

11 Brit, Mus, MS., Or. 2861, fol, 263, 

12 MS, oit, fol. 70v. 
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tho wind from the lips sharply across the orifice at the manfakh 
or blowing-place. То effect this the instrument is not hold 
vertically, but with the bottom end slightly inclined to the 
left side, Unlike the better type of näy, this instrument 
has no räs ox head with which to support the lip of the player, 

The tube is cylindrical and of brass, its longth being 48 om. 
It has six finger-holes at tho following distances from the 


manfakh :— 
21-6 cm, 


24 ,, 
QUT ,, 
324 ,, 
954 ,, 
387 ,, 
Tum TAMBOURINE, 1978/85. 

llistory.— The generic namo for tambourine in Arabic 
was duff. Al-Mutarrizi (d. 1213) says that thero were two 
kinds of duff, the rectangular and the round. In the specific 
sense, however, duff stood for tho former type, and dara 
for the latter, Some legists placed the former among 
the forbidden instruments, whilst tho Intter was mado 
“ allowablo ”, Others said that it was only the tambourine 
with “jingles” that was censured. Tho duf was known 
in pro-Islämie times, and was a particular favourite with 
tho women! Tn tho sixtconth contury it was used in the 
Meccan cafés, 

Tho round form was apparently the ghirbal, which had the 
approval of the Prophot.3 It had no “ jingles ”, but “ snares ” 
were stretched across the insido of the “ head "^ This type, 
seemingly, was afterwards called the bandair or bandir, such 
as wo find nowadays in North-West Africa, 

* Fomor, History of Arabian Music, 27. 

2 Do Sacy, op. oit, i, 159. 

2 Jasän al-'arab, BY, 

1 Kutab айат, fol. 12v. 


5 Villoteau, i, 088, describes the Egyptian bandair with “ jingling platos ”, 
which properly belong to tho fûr, 
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The round typo possessing jingling plates in tho shell was 
called the ¿Gr or tar.! Marly in the iwellth century, we read 
of ib in Al-Yaman,? and it is also roferred to in the thirteenth 
century Vocabulista in Arabico, and in the Alf lada wa laila.* 

Dr, Snouck Tlurgronje informs mo that ho novor heard the 
duff, the mazhar,* o» the daira mentioned in Mecca, but ho 
has shown us in his book that the {ar was quite popular. 
It was used by the ladies at Shaikh Mahmiid,® and at the 
festivities at circumcision,® on each occasion accompanied 
by another type of tambourine called the tabla. 

The Evhibit—This tar is so rudely constructed that we 
imagine it to be of badawi origin. The shell or body, which is 
made of wood, is 25:5 om, in diameler, and 6-5 om, in depth. 
One sido of tho shell is covered with a green skin “ head ” 
fastened to the sholl by means of brass-hoaded nails, Thoro 
are four double sets of jingling metal platos inserted in tho 
shell.” 

Among other Mecoan musical instruments mentioned by 
Dr, Snouck Ilurgronjo in his monumental Mekka nre tho 
qünün and tabla. The qanûn or psaliory is mentioned as 
being used by some pilgrims to Sittaná Maimiina® The 
author also informs mo that ho frequently heard in tho Поу 
City of cortain Circassian slaye-girls who wore adept 
performors on tho instrument. Tho history of tho qünün 
has boon dealt with elsewhore.® The modern instrument 
has been carefully desoribed by Villotcaut? If it is of Syrian, 


1 Th is wıitten without tho | m North-Wost Afiion. 11686, Nachrichten 


von Marolos und Fes, writes den, 

2 Kay, Yaman, 64. 

2 Maenaghton edit, 1, 105; iv, 172, 

4 Tho mazhar is a round tamboutmo with jingling rings of motal in 
the shell stead of jingling plates of motal, 

5 Mekka, ii, 01. 

* Mebka, ii, 142, 

7 Seo Lano, Mod, Egypt, 300, for a typical oxamplo of an Ugyptian 
für, as woll as a description of its uso 

3 Mekka, n, 64-6. 

® Seo aute, p. 3, 

10 Villoleau, op, cil, 1, 883, 
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Egyptian, or Turkish provenance, it is usually mounted with 
69, 72, or 75 strings, which are tuned in “threes ”, giving 
a dintonie scalo of 23, 24, or 25 notes rospectively,2 Thore 
is a Turkish speoimen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 3 

The tabla or long-shelled tambourine, is mentioned as 
being used by ladies al Shaikh Mahmüd, and elsewhere, 
It is identical with the instrument known in other Arabic- 
speaking countries as the darabukka, daräbukka, darbitka, 
and dirbakkî. This type of instrument has beon known io 
the Arabs for centuries. Probably the kabar belonged to 
this class,” and perhaps tho 027773 or durraij also’ Doubtless 
the AL jo mentioned in the Alf Taila wa laila is a copyist’s 
error for darabukka,® as Burton has assumod,1 The modern 
instrument is fully described by Villotenu,!: Lano,1? and tho 


1 In La Musique turque by Raouf Yekin Boy (Lavignao's J/ncy. de la 
Musique, v, 2845-3064) ib is slatod that m tho oourso of tho oighteonth 
contury the gänün foll into completo desuotudo in Lurkey, and that undor 
Sultán Selim III (1780-1807), tho most flomishing poriod of Turkish 
musio, not a solitary ganiin playor'a namo has boon piesorvod, Wo aro 
told that tho instrument was ro-introduocd Into Constantinople by an 
Arab of Damasous during tho reign of Mahmüd LT (1808-39), 

At tho oloso of tho sovoniconth contury, Evliyü Oholobt (d. c. 1670) 
montions both makes and playcıa of tho ganun in Constantinoplo, 
(Narrative of Travels, 4, il, 227, 234) Tb is introduced by tho Tikish 
pool МА into his Kheirabäd, wiitton in 1705-8. (Gibb, Ist, of Otoman 
Poetry, vi, 233.) Tt 13 montionod by Lodorini (Letteratura turehesca, Voniao, 
1787, i, 288) among tho instrumonts in uso in his day in Turkoy. Tho 
prosonb wrilor possesses an olghiconth oontury ongraving by ©, Seolin, 
ontitlod Fille Purque jouant du Canon, 

2 Cal... . du Musde insi, du Conservaloire royal du Musique de 
Bruxelles, bi, 312, No, 1001; i, 101, No. 162. Cat, of the Crosby Brown 
Collection, ti, 77, No. 1248, 

5 No, 1032/00. 

1 Mekka, ii, 61, 

5 Mekka, ii, 142, 

° Villoloau writes darübukka. 

? Seo ante, p. 58, 

3 Gohus, Levicon, 814, Al-Firüzäbädt (d. 1414) Ikons ib to tho funbar, 

t Moonaghton odi, 1, 244. 

10 Burton, Arabian Nights. 

11 Villoteau, i, 096, 

1% Lane, Mod. Egypt, 806-7, 


e ts Vp cece, Atk ^ 
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Encyclopædia of Islam, whilst several specimens from Arabia 
aro to be found in the Crosby Brown Collection,’ 

Tho martial instrument par excelence Lo the Arab is the 
kotiledrum (fabl, naggära), and a Muslim has said: "Tho 
drum is the music sound of tho religion of Tslám,” 2 Indeed, 
legend has it that Вара Sawandik the Indian played tho 
kotiledrum called tho Kis in the wars of tho Prophet, 
although there is only mention of the lambourine called the 
duff in the older authors.4 In the tenth century wo rond of 
soveral typos of kettledrums, the ordinary mounted kotilo- 
drum called tho {abl al-markab (=neqgira, dabdäb), and the 
great koltledzum, called the his, as well as an instrument 
with a shallow shell known as the gaga*,5 Later, wo find a 
monster kettledrum called tho birka, Burton shows the 
badawi of Al-Tlijiz pounding his kettledrum “ pulpit-liko ”,9 
whilst Lawronce has delightfully portrayed the part played 
by the instrument in his account of the Amir Faigal’s march 
from Yanbu‘ to Wajh in January, 1917.” In tho Kelvingrove | 
Museum, Glasgow, there is a fine coppor nagqüra about 48 cm. 
in diametor. It once formed part of the mardtib (insignia) of 
tho Mahdi Му Jidda friend saw a similar kottledrum in 
the hasham (rotinuo) of the Meccan валї in pro-war days. 

1 Nos, 885, 340, 364, 

2 Doughty, ii, 110, 

з Evliyñ Cholobi, 1, li, 220. 

4 Seo my list, of Arabian Music, 10, 

5 Ikhwän al-Safi’, i, 01, Ibn al-Tiqhaqa, 30, Jtclipso of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, vi, 176. 

% Burton, Personal Narrative .. , , ili, 70. 


7 Revolt in the Desert, 04 el seq. 
3 Villotoan has fully desoribed the various Egyptian ketlodrums, 
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The Origin of the Arabian Lute and Rebec 


“Тв mainly in 1cspoot of musical instruments that mediaoval Europe 
was mdobied (o tho Ainbs, as I have ротой oub many times m 
The Precursors of the Violin. Family, and in various articles in tho 
Eineyclopaedıa Britannica ° Tho chief of these matruments were the lute 
and tho rebab, which, however, were only introduced by the Arabs, 
not mvented by them, they themsolves mdced acknowledge their 
mdebtedness to Porma in this respect.” —Miss Kathleen Solilesmgor, 
Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the Araba ? Reply іо the Arabian 
Influence on Musical Theory by П. @, Farmer? 


AMONG tho instruments of Mediaeval Europe that con- 

tributed most to the progress of the art of music the luto 
and robec stand pre-eminent, That they were introduced 
into Western Europe by tho Arabs is generally admitted, and 
for that reason the question of their original adoption by the 
Arabs themselves is of somo importance, espomally in viow 
of the statements of Miss Schlesinger ; not only in the above 
extract, but in tho works to which sho refers us. 


Tre Lure 
T did not suggost in my monograph that the Arabs were 
the “inventors” of the luto and rebec, What J said was 
this: “That we owe the luto (Arab, al-'Zd) . | . and rebec 
(Arab, rabab) to tho Arabs, is genorally admitted, and, 
indeed, their namos and construction tell of their origin.” 4 
By this I meant, as was fairly obvious from what had preceded, 
that the Arabs were responsible for the introduction of these 
instruments in Western Europe. The antiquity of the pear- 
shaped luto-like instrument is generally accepted nowadays, 
mainly owing to Miss Schlesinger’s own researches. Indeed, 
the Arabs thomsolves acknowledged the antiquity of the luto, 
secing that according to Ibn Khurdädhbih they rofor its 
1 1010, 
2 11th edition, 1900-11, 


з 1925. 
4 Soo my Arabian Influence on Musical Pheory, 4. 
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"invention to Lamak,! who is the Lamech of Genesis, 
where we read of his son Jubal аз “ tho father of all such as 
handlo the harp (kinnör) and organ ('ugab)”. The same 
authority also points out that tho majority of writers attribute 
the luto to tho Greeks.2 It is clear, thoreforo, that tho Arabs 
do not altogothor “ acknowledge their indebtedness to Porsia 
in this respect ” as Miss Schlesingor says. Ono writer, Abi’l- 
Fidä’ (d. 1331), docs cortainly suggest that tho Inte was 
* invented ” (c. seul) in the timo of the Porsian monarch 
Shapiir I (241-72), but it is more likely that the word 
“introduced” would bo profornblo in this саво, since 
it is not improbablo that the instrument that Shäpür 
“Introduced ” was a wooden-bollied luto (‘ad = “ wood”), 
known to tho Porsians as tho barbat,! which was an improvo- 
ment on their skin-bellied luto of the rubab type. Sisinion 
art of the fourth-seventh century which is still prosorvod, 
shows us this barba.” 

Tho goneral statement made in the Hneyclopacdia Britannica 
that the lute “was adopted by tho Arabs from Persia ” is 
also not strictly correct What was adopted from Teoria 
was а particular type of luto ав wo shall son labor. In pro- 
Islamic days tho Arabs throughout tho poninsula possessed 
tho lute or lutes, under the names mizhar, Кїї, and 
mamaltar,® That the mizhar and tho ‘ad woro distinct types 
ol luto wo know from soveral authoritios.? Tho othor names 
may havo beon morely regional variations. 


1 Al-Maa‘iid!, Prairies d'or, viti, 88-0. 

A Ibid, p. 00. 

з Rleischor's translation runs: '"'Sapor magno .,. ojusdem notato 
instrumontum musioum quod el-'ad (bnrbytos) appollatur, invonlum овво 
dioltum" Abulfedae Ilistoria Anteislamica, 82-3, 

1 Soo my Ilistory of Arabian Music, 16. Barba} ia tho oldor form of tho 
word, (Soo Маја al-ulam.) Barbut ів љ intor word, Misa Sohlosinper's 
barbud (Precursors, p. 488) has no oxislonco so far as tho prosont wrilor ів 
aware. 

5 Dalion, Zreusures of the Oxus (2nd ad.), 211. 

* Hist. of Arabian Music, 15. 

* Madrid MS,, 603, fol. 18, v. 
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In her Precursors of the Violin Family, Miss Schlesinger 
tells us that tho Arabs borrowed the luto from the Persians 
in this wise 1:;-— 

“The Arabs learned to know the lute... from the 
Persians ab tho ond of the sixth century, when one of their 
musicians named Al-Nadr ibn al-Härith ibn Kalada was 
sent to Khusrau Parwiz to learn to sing and play the lute ; 
through him the luto was brought to Mecca,” 


My critic docs not give her authorily for this statement, 
although wo know it in spite of that. It was derived from 
Carl Engel,? who borrowed it from Kiesewetter.2 Tho proper 
version of tho story is to be found in Ibn Khurdaidhbih, and 
it reads as follows 4:— 


“In the song (п?) the Quraish only knew the nasb 
until Al-Nadr ibn al-Ifärith ibn Kalada rotumned from a 
deputation to Al-Tráq to the Persian king (kisrä) in Al-ITira, 
where he had learned to play the ‘ad (lute) and tho song 
(алта?) that accompanied it, When he returned to Mecca 
ho taught the people [these accomplishmonts] and they were 
adopted by tho singing-girls (пайт). ; 

It will bo observed that Ibn Khurdädhbih does not refer to 
tho Arabs in general, but merely to the Quraish of Mecca 
adopting this ‘tid which Al-Nadr had introduced from Al-Hira. 
Further, the account docs not say that it was a Persian luto 
that was brought to Mecca, nor that Al-Nadr had learned to 
play it from the Persians. Al-Hira was the capital of the 
Arab Lakhmid dynasty, which acknowledged tho Persian 
king as suzerain. One famous Persian king, Bahräm Ghür 
(480-8), was actually sent to Al-Iira to be educated by the 
Arabs, and was taught music also by them. 5 | 

1 p. 401. 

з 4 Descriplivo Catalogue of the Musical Instruments in ihe South 
Kensington Museum (1874), p. 60. 

3 Musik der Araber, p. 9. 


4 Al-Mas'fidi, op. oit, viii, 03-4. 
5 Al-Tabari, i, 195. 
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Khusrau Parwiz is no? mentioned in Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
account, although it is probable that tho visit was made during 
his reign (590-628). Further, the account doos not say that 
he was “sont” to this monarch во as to learn “ to sing and 
play tho lulo ”. TTe went on a political deputation? Al-Nadr 
was exccutod by the order of the Prophet Muhammad in 624, 
and it would seem that tho deputation to Al-Tlira took place 
prior to the delivery of Süra, xxxi (5-6), which is one of tho 
Mecca sürät dating from 610-223 Probably Al-Nadr’s 
visit ought to be placed carlier than 602, і.е. prior io the 
oxtinotion of the Lakhmid dynasty in Al-IIira, when tho 
relations between the lattor city and the Porsian court at 
Ctesiphon were cordial? At this poriod tho famo of the 
Persian minstrol Birbad or Bürbud was commanding 
attention,* 

The Porsian luto was adopted much later according to tho 
chronicles, Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 763) tells us that tho first to make 
the "Gd in Al-Medina was a musician named Sü'ib Khäthir 
(d. 683).5 At Mecca, about the year 684, another musician, 
Ibn Suraij, was playıng on an ‘td mado after tho fashion of 
Porsian lutes (‘idan al-furs), and it was said that ho was tho 
first in Mecca to play Arabian music on it, This luto, copied 
from the Persian instrument, was clomly of recont adoption, 
and would appear to havo boen introduced by the Porsian 
workmen imported by ‘Abdallith ibn al-Zubair (or his building 
roforms in 684, Tf tho Porsian luto of Ihn Suraij was a novelty 

4 Of, Ibn Hishäm (d. 848), Strat al-rasal (Witstonfold odit.), 101-2, 
and Ibn al-Athir (d. 1284), Chron. {Tornberg odit), ti, бб. 

2 Al-Nadr loaned othor things besides musio at Al-ffrn. It was tho 
Porsian storios of Rustam and Iafendiyar, and similar logonda, that ho 
brought back, thab Muhammad condemned as “idlo alos”. 

з Al-Aghánt, xx, 184, 

+ Known in Arabio as Filtidh. For othor forms of (ho name вео Professor 
E. G. Browno's History of Perma, i, 14, and JRAS, 1800, p. 54, The 
yoaten with фатта aa above is givon in tho Маја al-ultm, 
р. J 


* Al-Aghíns, vii, 188, 
° Al-Aghänt, i, 98. 
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in Mecen, which it seems to have been, then tho lute, 
introduced by Al-Nadr cighty years bofore, was simply an 
"Yrügian instrument, 

We ато distinctly told by the author of the Liab al-aghanz 
(d. 967) that tho Persian luto continued to be favoured by the 
Arnbs until the time of tho famous Baghdad lutanist Zolzal 
(d. 791), although tho old Aiabian luto called the mizhar, 
and probably tho “Trägien luto, also had some vogue, It 
was Zalzal who introduced a new type of instrument, a 
“ wonderful lute ” called the ‘ad al-shabbat A little later, 
another musician of Baghdid named Ziryüb contributed 
some improvements whilst at the court of Härün (786-809) 
and again at the court of tho Andalusian sultán ‘Abd- 
al-Rahmän JT (822-52).2 Sinco it is highly probable that these 
improvements found their way into Western Europe, it seems 
advisable that we should inquire what these improvements 
wore. 

The name of the Porsian lute, barbat, is said by Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Khwärizmi (fl. 976-97) to have been given 
to the instrument because it resembled “ the breast of the 
duok"; or, as Majd al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 1210) says, 
““bocauso tho playor upon it places it against his breast.” 4 
Tho pre-Islamio poot ‘Abid ibn al-Abras (sixth century), who 
spent much of his timo at Al-IIira, speaks of an instrument 
with “strings strotched over a hollow ourved sound-chest ”, 5 
This would appear to refer to either the Persian or ‘Trigian 
lute. Yazid TE (720-4) having asked ono day for a description 
of tho barba was told that “ it is hunchbacked ” and “lean 
of belly ” (ie. fiat-bellied).® From these descriptions we can 
reoognize tho familiar vaultod back of tho lute, but evidently 
tho instrument ab this period had no separate neck, because 


1 Al-Aghént, v, 24. 

2 Al-Maqqmi, Моћ. Dyn., i, 411; 1i, 118-10. Analectes, ii, 84, 86-7, 

% Mafatth al-'ulüm, 238, 

4 Толе, Lew, ву, 

5 The Diwans of ‘Abid b al-Abrag and ‘Amir b. af-Pufail. Edu. Sir 
Chas Lyall, ix, b. 

* 'Igd al-farid, th, 186. 
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the whole thing, from the nut downwards, appears Lo have 
been made iu one graduated piece, probably hollow 
throughout, similar to the Meccan and Tladrami gabūs which 
I havo described olsowhore.! Tho Porsian lute shown in the 
Säsänian art work (fourüh-sovonih centuries), preserved in 
tho British Museum, has an outlino which strongly suggests 
this. 

Zalzal’s “ invontion " in the ‘td al-shabbüt was probably 
tho substitution of a separate and parallel neck, solid 
throughout, and a separate sound-chest, just as wo havo 
thom in the modern instrument. Thoro are fairly good reasons 
for this assumption. Tho Arabic lexicographers tell us that 
thoro was “a species of fish” called the shabbüf. This fish 
was “ slender in tho (ail, wide in the middle part, small in the 
hoad, rosombling a фатфа”, as wo mro told by Al-Laith ibn 

“Nest (eighth century). Further, wo read in tho Z'üj al-'ariüs, 
that “the barbat, when long, not broad, is likoned to this 
fish, and this fish to the barbat”. This “ slonder tail " of tho 
fish called tho shabbü is ovidently the parallel and soparato 
“neck” of tho shabbi luto (“ad al-shabbap),! The luto 
delineated in the olevonth eentury (t) silver bowl from 
Mesopotamia in the Kaiser Friectrioh-Museum, Borlin, shows 
a parallel nook.” Later Saraconic art also hours this out. 

Tho Persian luto of tho timo of Bärbad or Birbud (sixth- 
seventh century) was sirung wilh four strings, ns wo aro 
informed by Khiülid ibn al-Vayyád (d. ca. 718).° With tho 
Arabs, the luto had four strings in the timo of Bishr ibn 
Marwan (d. 694) and Yazid TI (d, 724).? Al-Kindi (d. ca, 874) 9 


1 Seo ато, p, 72. 

a Dalton, Treasures of the Oxus (2nd cdil.), 211. 

3 Lano, Lew, 8.v. 

4 01. Land, Z'rans. of the Ninth Oongresa of Orientaliata, 1802, il, 101. 
Seo tho Portuguose machés in Engol'a Catalogue of Musical Instruments, 
р. 254, and pl, facing p. 248, which is mado in tho form of n fish, 

ë Soo Lachmann, R., Musik des Orients, 190. 

$ JRAS. 1890, 60. 

* “14 al-farid, iii, 180. 

® Brit, Mus, MS., Or, 2901, fol. 166. 
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and Al-Färäbi (d. 950) * both speak of a fifth string, which is 
seid to have been introduced by Ziryüb (cighth-ninth 
century). The Arabs cortainly adopted the word Lor “ frets ” 
(dasübm, sing, dastán) from ihe Persians, and apparently 
altered the old accordatura of their luto, which was C-D-G-a, 
to the Persian one of fourths, A-D-G-o. This latter remained 
the tuning of the luto up to modern times, save in the Maghrib 
where the old system ів still retained in one form or anothor, 1 

Ziryüb's “improvements” to tho lute dato from the late 
eighth and early ninth century, Whilst at the court of Harûn 
(786-809) ho had mado a heavier luto than the one in genoral 
use, and introduced gut for the lower strings instead of the 
customary silk, At the court of the Andalusian sultán 
‘Abd al-Rahmiin II (822-52) he imported the practice of 
using a quill plectrum instead of the wooden implement 
hitherto used.’ 

Al-Kindi (d, ca. 874) tells us that both the belly and back of 
the lute were made of thin wood, which was to be of uniform 
thinnoss throughout, Tho dimensions of the instrument appear 
to haye been ns follows,* The depth of the sonnd-chest was 
half of tho width, and tho widest part was at the beating- 
place of tho plecirum or fingers, which was 675 cm. 
(= 3 agübi*) from the bridgo-tailpieco (mushi). Wo also got 
a rough idoa of the size of the lute because this beating-place 
was at tho tenth part of the strings. This means that the 
distance from the mut (anf) to the bridgo-tailpiece (musht) 
was 75'25 cm, In the four-stringod lute of Al-Kindi, the two 
lower strings, the bamm (A) and mathlath (D), were made of 

2 Loydon MS,, Cod, 501, Wam., fol. 50, v. 

2 Al-Maqqmi, op. oit, ii, 118-19, Tho fifth siring appems to have been 
adopted in tho East just prior to tho year 850, as would appear from a 
story in the Hiab al-aghänf (v, 53). Seo also my Haslorical Pacts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence, p. 262. 

з Soo my Zlistory of Arabian Music, p. 70. 

4 Seo my Ilistorical Facts, p. 240 ob вод. 

5 Al-Maqqmi, Moh, Dyn., ii, 118-19. Cf. Analectes, ii, 80-7. 

® Belin MS., No, 5630 (Ahlwardt) fol. 25, There is a hiatus in the 
MS., which makes tho senso doubtful. 
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gul, and wore of [our and threo strands (fabagal) rospoctivoly, 
whilst the higher strings, the mathnd (Q) and zir (e), woro 
made of silk, and wore of two strands and ono strand 
respectively. 14 was realized, says Al-Kindi, that for the 
higher strings, which requived a greater tension, silk stood 
tho strain botter, and also gavo a bettor tono. 

The Ikhwän al-Gali’ (Lonth contury) say that the length of 
tho lute should be half as much again na its width, whilst its 
depth should bo half of its width, and tho neck ono-quartor 
of the length, Tis boards (alwäh)? should be made of thin 
and light wood only, whilst tho belly (waj) should also bo of 
thin, hard, light wood, Tho “ Brethren ” say that tho four- 
stringed lute should havo all its strings made of silk, and that 
they should be mado of sixty-four, forty-cight, thirty-six, 
ond twenty-seven threads (1240) rospoctivoly, from the bamm 
to tho zir. 

Such was tho instrument that became tho parent of the 
European luto, an instrument with a soparate neck, which 
was "invented" at the Baghdiid court of tho ‘Abbiisids, 
Amongst Persian authors, however, we still find tho torm 
barbat used for the now luto, and ovon among Arabic authors 
of Porsian training, such as Ibn Sind, but that was due to tho 
faot that the word barbat like tho word ‘ad was gonario for 
all types of tho luto, 

The old pear-shaped barba typo of Into, without a dofinito 
neck, still continued io bo used, and we seo ib sido by sido 
with the ‘ûd in tho Cantigas de Santa Maria! Whothor it 
was still known in Spain by the namo barbat wo do not know, 
Miss Schlosingor says that tho namo barbat was used by tho 
Moors of Spain for ono of their instruments in the fourteenth 
century, but the authorily that sho quotes (at second or 

1 Seo anle, p. 50, 

2 Tho narrow süips of board that compose tho back of tho luto aro 
xeforred to hore, 

з Cf. Riaño, Notes on Early Spanish Music, р, 114, for tho ‘ad, and p. 116 
for the barbat or mizhar. 
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third hand) is the Kitab al-imlé wa'l-intifa', and the author 
is not dealing only with contemporary musical insirumenis? 


Tux Renzo 

“ Tho Arabs declaro,” says Miss Schlesinger, “that it was 
from the Porsians thoy obtained tho rabäb, and probably 
tho fiddlo-bow at the samo timo, but this is not stated, yet 
the Arab namo for tho bow is dorived from the Porsian,” ? 
This statement is repeated in her article “ Rebab ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, whore we aro further informed that 
tho word used by the Arabs for “bow” is kamān.® The 
authority for theso statements is not given in either of these 
enses, but, again, ib would seem that Engel has been the 
source, 

Y am not aware that the Arabs declare that thoy obtained 
tho rabdb and bow from the Persians, The earliest authouty 
to montion the instrument in connection with Persia is 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwärizmi (fl. 976-97), who says: 
“The rabab is woll-known to tho people of Persia and 
Khuräsän.” ° Tle was writing in the lend. of the Sáminida, 
His contemporarios Al-Färäbi (d. 950) ° and the уйд 
а-ай? (tenth century), also show us that the instrument 
was “ woll-known ” in Syria and Mosopotamia. 

Logend among Tslümio peoples says that the rabüb was 
played before Solomon, whilst tradition has it that tho 
instrument was known to the Arabs in pro-Islumio times,® 


1 In point of faot, hor authority is given as a hook entitled, 
Enumerdlion of Arab Musical Instruments, xiv, o, which so far as tho 
present wiltor is awnxo, has no oxistenoo under this title. See my 
Historical Fata for the Arabian Musical Influence, pp. 826-7. 

2 Preoursors of the Violin Family, 308, 

з xxii, 948. 

* Engol, op. oit, 03, Researches into the Early History of the Violin 
Family, 13. 

5 Mafàtih al-ulim, 287. Cf. Clement Tuart's article in Lavignao's 
Buoy. de la Musique, p. 3071. Ribera, op, oit., 51. 

* Leyden MS, Or. 661, fol, 80. 

? Bombay odit, 1, 02, 07. 

в Evlíya Chelehi, Travels, i, ii, 220, 234. 
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This is borne out by another authority which cites AI. 
Khalil (d, 791) as saying that “the anciont Araba sang their 
poems to its [tho rabäb’s] voico”.2 The way in which tho 
instrument is mentioned in the Risdle f? fadi “Im al-mitsigi 
by Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Kanji would seom to show 
that the rabab was looked upon as an Arabian instrument,* 
The tradition in the Maghrib is that ib was invented by an 
Arab during his captivity among tho Christians.’ 

Somo writers favour a Porsian origin of the rabab on tho 
ground that tho namo itself is derived from tho Porsian word 
rawiwa,* What tho Porsian loxicographers say is that tho 
word rawdwa is another form of rubab, n Persian luto," 
Rawãwa is said бо be made up of two Persian. words, but this 
otymology looks quite factitious, and is probably quito 
modor, Tho term rawäwa as the namo of a Inte (оов 
not appoar to be used in any Porsian work on musio, At any 
rate, a writor like Al-Jawüliqi, who specialized in words of 
foreign extraction, docs not notico rabäb ns an Arabicizod 
word, 

It would seem, howovor, that the ordinary Arabic root 
rabba (22) which moans “to collect, arrango, nssomblo 
togothor ”, is just as likely to be tho parent word, bocauso ib 
was tho application of tho bow to a stringod instrument that 
" eolleoted, arranged, assembled togothor" a numbor of 
short notes into one long note, n point which nocords with 
the terminology of the Arab theorists, Tho тарар was not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, an instrumont of a particular 
shape or construction, but was essentially an “ instrument 
played with a bow ”, in much the samo way as the Porsian 
kamäncha was, except that the latter boro this Inet moro 
clearly stamped in its name, It was tho application of the bow 


2 Huth MS. "Tho author's, 

2 Borlin MS, (Ahlwardt), 6627, fol. 47, v. 

* Dolphin et Guin, Noles sur la poesie el la musique arabe, 60. 
* Engel, Rescarches, clo, 12, Curt Sechs, Reallexikon, s.v. 

5 Bahär-i 'ajam and Burkän-t да. 
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that caused tho flat-chostod guitar, the boat-shaped luto, 
and the pear-shaped lute to be named the rabab, 

Tho bow ovidently came from tho East, but the Arabs do 
not acknowledge that they borrowed it from tho Porsians, 
and Miss Schlesingor's reason for making tho suggestion 
(adopted from Engol or his copyists) is of 110 value because 
the Porsian word for bow which is Kaman, is not used by tho 
Arabs, The Arabic word gaus has always sufficed for their 
needs in reference to the fiddle-bow. On tho other hand, 
the Porsians borrowed from the Arabs their terms дайта 
and midrab for the plectrum, and have oven usod them for 
tho fiddle-bow. 

Since the Byzantines had a bowed instrument in tho cighth- 
ninth century, wo may concludo that the Arabs had it also, 
and perhaps ovon carlior, Pétis informs us in his Antoine 
Stradivar (1856) that a bow with a fixed nut may bo seen 
among tho ornamonts decorating n collection of poems in an ' 
Arabío MS. at Vienna dating from tho timo of the first 
Кн. Sinco Al-Füràbi mentions the rabab it might be 
argued that the Arabs possossed the bow in tho tenth century, 
but the late Dr. Land pointed out, this would be a false 
assumption, because, he said, wo have np contemporary 
ovidonce of tho bow. Miss Schlesinger also says that Al- 
Färäbi does not mention the bow, a 

Tt is quite true that Al-Fürübi doos not mention the bow 
in the chaptor on the rabáb 5 in his Kitab al-misig?. That 
is probably duo to the fact that he was more concerned with 
what notos were produced on the instrument than with how 
they woro produced. For the same reason wo nro not told 
about the plectrum among the plucked stringed instruments 


2 L’Arte (1890), 1, 24. Miss ‚Sohlesingar’s enrlior examplo from the 
paintings al Baonit, ia doubt£nl, 7 

3 Fétis, ist, бип. de la Musique, ii, 144. 

3 Land, Recherches, 55, 

4 Eno, Brit, xxii, 048. Seo also Е. Погоп-АПеп'в Violin- Making (1885), 
р. 41, and Grovo's Dictionary of Music (2nd ed.), v, 289, 

5 A|fürübt does not writo табара as Miss Sohlesinger says, 
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от the reed in the wood-wind, Yet, in spite of this we have 
“ contemporary evidence of the bow ”, and ib is to be found 
in Al-Fürübt, although the passage appears to havo escaped 
notice. 

Alter dealing with instruments of the harp (Janb) family, 
which, says Al-Päräbi, wore fmnished with strings “ sot 
apart for ovory note”, as woll as those instruments of tho 
lute (d) and pandore (kınbür) group possessing ono string 
or more which gave other notes (by fingering) than thoso 
given by os open strings, he then refers to those 
isis umonta “upon whose slings are drawn other strings ” 


Ost 3631 Оз uie 7 uni ei $$ 


Tere the bow is olearly implied, since = can bo no doubt 
about the verb Jana? 

The testimony of tho Ikhwän al-Sal (tenth contury) also 
appears to be worthy of attention, They do not actually 
mention the bow, but its use is implied nevortholess. In 
fast 2 of their risale on musio these savants deal with tho 
theory of sound? On tho quantitative sido, sounds nro 
described under two headings- disjunct (munfagil) and 
conjunct (muttagi2d). Tn musical instraments it ів shown that 
йзўш sounds axe to bo found in tho short notes produced 
by stringed instruments, such as tho “й@, and by porcussion 
instruments such as the gadib (wand) “As for conjunct 
sounds" вау the Brethren, “thoy aro like tho sounds of 
mizmar, này, rabab, айар, ond nà'ür," * Needless to say, it 

1 Kosogarton, Lib, Cant, 77, 

4 This may also bo the paient of tho English word " jar” (a Liomulous 
vibration), 

3 Soe my Arabio Musical MSS. in the Rodletan Library, p. б. 

t Bombay od, i, 91-2, All these instrumonts ато wiitien in tho "€ 
oxoopt tho +abab, ‘Lhe Cairo (a.w. 1300) text, and that of Motot loi (Die 
Abhand. der Ichwän es-Safa) as well an (ho lntbor's Propuedeutik der тафо, 
give dabdab in the place of rabab, "Pho dabdab was a dium, tud ia Сому 
a copylal’s ouor, Rabàb is givon in the Bombay toxi, and in tho two 
Bodloien MSS, 

The terms dalab and adr aro given lo a '' weber wheel”, but it 18 not 


improbable that they woro also the names of musical instruments, ‘Lhe 
dalab of Ibn Chaibl was a “ hurdy-gurdy ". 
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was the bow on tho strings of the rabo that produced this 
conjunct sound, 

Tbn Sinä (d, 1037) is even moro definito on this question, 
In his great work tho Shif@, aller dealing with instruments 
of the hito type such as the barba, of the psaltery type (1) 
such as the shahrüdh, and of the harp typo such as tho 
sanj (= junk), he thon proceeds to deal with instruments 
“possessed of strings and frots which are not beaten upon, 
but are drawn upon like the rabäb "3 Again, the verb jarra 
unmistakably imphos the bow. 

Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) describes two kinds of sound-producing 
musical instruments, (1) “Those that are sounded by a 
beating (gar) . . . and whose notes me eut off with the 
cessation of the [vibration caused by the] boating like the 
‘üd and the gang and what resembles them.” (2) “Those from. 
which the sound . . . is prolonged (mumiadd) and is conjunct 
(multasil), like the này, surnäy, and rabab.”* That it was the 
bow that effected this “ prolonged sound ” in the rabab we 
know from a statement of his elsewhere where ho says that 
the rabäb is played by being drawn upon.® 

Thoso quotations prove the existence of the bow with the 
Arabs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, although they must 
have had it much carlier, and they disposé of Tlugo Riemann’s 
contontion that the Oriontals make no mention of bowed 
instarmonts prior to the fourteenth century. 

The late Dr. J, P. N. Land regretted that the Leyden copy 
of the Persian treatise on music entitled the Kanz al-tulaf 
did not contam a design of the rabab, although the instrument 
was fully desoribed.! Yet other copies of this work contain 
а design, and no bow is shown with the instrument, although 
in tho design of tho gheshak, a kind of kamänche, the bow 
is dolineated side by side with the instrument.’ Tho reason 


1 India Offico MS., 1811, fol. 173. ` 

? Brit, Mus. MS, Or, 2301, fol 235, v. 
3 Ibid, fol 235, 

1 Land, Recherches , . , 55. 

5 Bub, Mus. MS,, Or, 2301, fol, 202, 
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for the omission is that the instrument described is the 
vubüb, a species of luto, and not the тараба T6 was n luto in 
tho fourteenth eontury, and such it still remains, Indeed, its 
structure has scarcely altered during the contuvios.? 

Concerning tho history of the rabäb in Spain Miss Schlesinger 
says: “ho Arab scholar Al-Shaqundi, who flourished in 
Spain about A.D, 1200, slates that the rabäb had boon known 
for centuries in Spain, but was nob mentioned on account of 
its want of artistic morit.” 3 No sourco for this statement 
is given, but again it would seom to havo beon dorived from 
Engel, or his copyists, who is misquoted.’ All that we possess 
of the writings of Al-Shaqundf (d. 1231) is contained in the 
Nafh «1-00 of Al-Maqqari (d. 1632) and horo only the word 
тарар is mentioned in a list of musical instruments, 5 

Whilst Miss Schlesinger acknowledges the antiquity of both 
tho boat-shaped and the pear-shaped rabab,° she says that 
we have no proof of tho antiquity of tho flat-chostod 
instrument, known nowadays as tho rabab al-shäir? “No 
evidence,” she says, “ has yet boon brought forward that tho 


rabäb al-sha'ir was in uso among tho Arabs who conquored - 


Spain in tho cighth century ; if tho instrumont was indood 
evor introduced into Spain, it has loft no braco.” 8 
Tho ovidence of tho frescoes of Qugnir ‘Amra (eighth contury) 


3 Tbid,, fol, 202, у, Soo Frontimpiooo. 

2 Adviello, La Musique ohez les Persuns en 1885, p. 13 nnd pinto 
Usponsky, Kluesichoskaya Muzyku Usbekov (''Soviotaky Uzboklsian ”, 
“Lashkont, 1027), p. 300. Fitrat, Uzbik gilassig mtsigast (Unahkont, 
1927), p. 42. 

9 Enty, Brit, xxii, 948, 

4 Descr? Cat... , South Kensington Museum, 62, Wngol saya: " Al- 
Shaqundi, who lived in Spain about a.D. 1200, montions tho raba, which 
may havo boon in uso for oonturior without having been thought worthy 
of notico, on account of its rudonosa,” For othor misquotationa soo 1. Tloron- 
Allen’s Violin. Making (1886), p. dl, and Crovo’s Dictionary of Musie 
(2nd od.), v, 280. 

5 Al-Maqqari, Moh. Dyn. i, 306-0, 

° Enoy. Brit, loo. cit. 

? Precursors of the Violin Family, 990. 

3. Enoy. Bril, loo. oit. 
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ів sufficient proof that the Arabs of Umayyad days knew of 
a flat-chested instrument, although it was not bowed in 
this instance T. W, Lane was of opinion ® that the ancient 
rabäb was “probably similar” to the modorn rabäb al-sháir 
depicted in his Modern Egyptians, which is a flat-chested 
instrument.* Wallaschok also took tho view that the original 
shape of the rabäb was that of a guitar. We know from Ibn 
Ghaibt (d. 1485) that the badáwi Arabs used this rectangular 
flat-chested instrument, It had a sound-chest (qasa), he says, 
like the " mould of a briok ”, with a skin belly and back, and 
one horse-hair string. This murabba’ (== “ square ") was 
still known to the Arabs in tho cighteonth century by this 
very namo, and it was a bowed instrument identical with 
the rabãb al-sha'ir.0 The radab with some of the баш? Arabs, 
as woll as with some of the townsmen, was still played guitar- 
wiso, i.o, without a bow, in the nineteenth century.’ Lastly, 
the original name for tho guitar in Arabio is said to be murabba‘, 
and tho lattor was claimed to be a national instrument. This 
is stated by M. Soriano-Tuortes іп his Musica Arabe-Española 
on the authority of Al-Shalahi (dato, 1801),8 

Miss Schlosinger says that “ Al-Fárübi . , . distinctly states 
that tho rabãb was also known as the lyra”.® I cannot recall 
that the groat Arabio theorist has anywhere used the words 


3 Kusefr 'Amra, Vionna, 1007, pl. xxxiv. (Published by Kais, Akad. 
der Wiss.) 


2 Lano, Lew, &v, No) 

t Lane, Modern Egyptians {Bth od.), 864, 

4 Primitive Music (1893), 130. 

$ Bodllolan MS., No. 1842, fol. 78, v. 

® Nlobulr, Voyage on Arabie (1770). Laborde, op. oita i, 381. 

? Oriohton, History of Arabia, ii, 880. Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabys, 
and Travels in Arabia, i, 898. Burton, Personal Narrative... , ili, 76. 
Cf, Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i, 41, 08, 263, 204, 

8 Barcelona (1853), р, 64, Tho MS, of Al-Shaläht (= Kitab al-imtà* 
wa'l-intifa', Madrid MS., No. 608), doos not appear to wholly confirm this, 
or ab least not fol, 15, which deals with tho kaitkär. I might also mention 
that Al-Shaläht daos not give any of tho forms rabel, arrabel, or arrabil, 
as Miss Sohlosingor says. (Enoy, Brit, xxii, 047.) 

» Eney. Brit, xxii, 950. 
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la. Kosegarten, in translating passages from Al-Fürübi's 
Kitab al-müsigi, has certainly translated the word rabab Ly 
lyra.t Curiously enough, an interesting passago ocours in 
Al-Mas‘tidf (d. ca. 956), taken from Ihn Khurdädhbih (d. 912), 
which throws a side-light on the point. Speaking of tho 
musical instruments of the Byzantines, ho saya: “And to 
them is tho lũrã [= Apa], and it is the rabäb, and 10 it aro 
five strings.” ? Having the Carrand casket before us, it might 
be reasonably assumed that tho favoured type of rabüb at 
the time of Ibn Khurdädhbih was tho pear-shaped instrument? 
On the other hand, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Khwürazmi 
(fl. 976-97) says that in Greok the word for sanj (harp) 
is lir, 

That the табар was “mentioned ” by writors in Spain boforo 
the timo of Al-Shagundi (d. 1231), and that ib had “ artistic 
ment", is ovident from the poets Abii Bakr Yahya ibn 
Tludhoil (d. 995),5 Ibn Тахт (d. 1004), and others, 

That tho flat-chested rabab left its braco in Spain, we havo 
the testimony of the altar piece from tho Cistorcian monastery 
of Nuestra St. do Piedra in Aragon (fourteenth contury),? 
Tudeed, the vihuela de arco of Juan Ruiz (fourtoenth contury) 8 
was probably tho oval flat-chested instrument depioted in tho 
Cantigas de Santa Maria (thirteenth оошту)?” In tho 
thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabico wo have the word 
тарар equated with viella,!° which leads one to suspect that the 
author must surely have had the flat-chested instrument in 


? Kosogarton, Lib, Cant., 46, 105, 

2 Al-Mas'üdi, op. о№., vili, 

3 Коо my Historical Рама . , +, 20. Tho modern Crooks still call thoir 
pear-shapod reboo a Tyra. 

3 Or lina, Mafatth al'ulam, 230. 

5 Madrid MS., No. 603, fol. 15. 

ê Muhammad ibn Тата, Safina al-mulk, 478, 

7 Riaño, op. oit, 128, Ribora, La Música de lus Cantigas, pl, Angel 
No, 2. 

8 Juan Ruiz, Libro de Buen amor (Edit. Ducamin), vorso, 19/4. 

? Riaño, op. oib., 114, Ribera, ор, ой, fig. il, 

10 Edited by Sohíaparolli, 
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mind, In tho earlier Glossarium Laimo Arabicum (eleventh 
century), the гарар is called the lyra dicia." 

From the foregoing evidence that has been adduced, it 
would appear that wo have good reasons for acknowledging 
the antiquity of tho fint-chested instrument with the Arabs, 
and its existence with thom in Spain, which would give it a 
place in the ancosiry of the modern guitar and violin. 


1 Edued by Soybold. What was the Medinoval baldosa, baudosa, 
baudoise, baudoiie ? Soveral conjectures have boon made, Could ıt have 
beon a roolangular Mnt-chosted instiumont ? In Spanish, " a square brick 
or Шо" за onlloda baldosa. Tho murabba‘ (ootangulny flat-chested instru- 
mont of the Arabs) desoubod by Ibn Ghaibi, had a sound-chest hko the 
“mould of a brisk”, 
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